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REPLENISH YOUR POCKETBOOK 


by purchasing a 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR 













and allow S 


The U.S. Gets More Cream than others, 
which means more money to the user; 

With the U.S. the calves and pigs thrive on 
the warm sweet skimmilk, 


per cent. 


which means still more money to the user$ 
The U.S. Wears Better and Longer, 
which means more money still to the user. 
These and other points of superiority 








Interest on Savings 


The Keystone Bank of Pittsburg accepts 


savings deposits in any amount from $I up 


compounded twice yearly. On current ac- 
counts subject to check this bank allows 2 


Keystone Bank 


of Pitts 
320-322-324 Fourth Ave. $750,000. 


interest at the rate of 4 per cent, 


Write for booklet No. 27. 


sburg, Surplus and Profits 





described in our catalogues make 














Zen. THE U. S. SEPARATOR THE MOST PROFITABLE 
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Do-Your Savings 5: eecutrme mee he 
e instance. If & i, cl ear at a = 
Yield Less Than bie ‘* 


HYDRAULIC SP RSs. 
HIS Company solicits patronage from those Get our free catalogue before you buy, 


Made in var jing sizes; hand and power,- 


who are receis r less than § per cent, HYDRAULIC PRESS MPG. co, 

_ yearly interest; and it is prepared to sub. 9 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
mit records and strong testimon S proving its 
own ability to pay 5 per cent. w 
estate mortgage security for all funds invested 


Write for the facts in detail iD 


5 per cent. per annum paid quat™ 


terly by check. Withdrawals at 

pleasure without loss of divie MACHINERY 
denda Under supervision of 
New York Banking Department. Best and cheapest. 


: Send tor catalogue. 
Capital and Surplus, $1,100,000 os 
Assets, . . . . $1,600,000 | | POOMER & BOSCHERT 


216 West Water St., 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
1138 Broadway, New York, 

















for 50 cents. 


ASPARAGU 

_By F. M. Hex imer. This is the first book pub- 

| lished in America which is exclusively devoted to 
the raising of asy is for home use as well as for 


market. It is a practical and reliable treatise on 
hy? the saving of the seed, 
MAD io ps | lection and preparatior 
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Tight. So:d to the Farmer at Wholesale | pan oa — 7 d ae. insect enemies Roane - 

Pe COILED SPRise’ FENCE. ? ee | diseases and every requ lirement to successful aspara- 

FOR Box 10 Winchester, Indians, t 8. Ae gus culture, special emphasis being ven to the 

: . dig xinee importance of asparagus as a farm ar # mone y crop 

farm, home, business, or other Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 174 pages. Cloth. Price 





prope “rty no matter where located 50 cents 
or how large or small) may be ob- 


tained through me ” yw pin - LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
tion, state price, and get fu ar- By F. A. Waugh A treatise on the general 
ticulars free. Est'd 1896. Highest principles coueinind outdoor art; with sundry sug- 
references. Offices in 14 cities, gestions for their application in the commoner prob- 
from Boston to San Francisco. lems of gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse 

and to the nt, giving perfect clearness to the 
» W, M. OSTRANDER discussions at all points. In spite of the natural 
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ale difficulty of presenting abstract principles, the 
ar p>: 1616 A. Building, Philadelphia whole matter is made entirely plain even to the 
The delightful country of health-giving, light, dry air inexperienced reader. Tlustrated. 5x7 inches, 152 
d inspiring scenery is the ideal place to spend your 4 } a a a saad ; . = 
an pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents 
CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER AND ALLIED VEG- 
H AY TEDDERS |Summer Vacation] | “23:2, 
A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation By C. L. Allen. A practical treatise on the vari- 
Made with six and or sport, abounding in good hotels and boarding ous types and varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, 
eight forks. for land | places adapted to any man’s means. It isan inexpen- broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- 
nd cRS, S08 1 ame sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one night rabi. An explanation is given of the requirements, 
| en route from Chicago via the conditions, cultivation and general management per- 
e taining to the entire cabbage group. After this 
2 each class is treated separately and in detail. The 
| Chicago & North Western Ry. chapter on seed raising is probably the most author 
} | An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed itative treatise on this subject ever published, 
matter about Colorado will be sent free to all persons Insects and fungi attacking this class of vegetable 
| | addressing W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Man- are given due attention. Tlustrated. 5x7 inches 
ager C. & N.-W. Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, Ghicaee. 142 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 
| | HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS AND 
| LIVE FENCES. 
| By E. P. Powell. <A treatise on the planting, 
growth and management of hedge plants for coun- 
| “ Pree from the care wl wearies and annoys try and suburban hom« s, It gives accurate dire 
; Whewe every hour brings several joys.” tions concerning i es; how to plant and how to 
Save time and labor in spreaaing and turning and — iia rings tte several Joy | treat them; and pecially concerning windbreaks 
INCREASE THE VALUE OF HAY. j | — shelters. It in clades the whole art of making 
a delightful home, giving directions for nooks and 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL c0., } bd AMERICA’S | balconies for bird culture and for human comfort 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. } Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 140 pages. Cloth. Prie 
50 cents. 
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| | tion, planting and maintenance of the artifi- 
SS ae. manures, enemies, selection for 
in 3 < lete market an for improvement, preparation for 
+ Ta This is one of the heme ag ill | sale, and the profits that may be expected. Illus- 
t publications of its kind, and wi | t trated. 5x7 inches. 144 pages. loth. Price 50 
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Btoe 'T.. Deaiers don’t kee formation regarding resorts on or embodies the latest practical information gleaned by 
Pau WOVEN WIRE FENCE 00. ADRIAN, MICH. reached by the fruit growers and experiment station workers. So 
7 much new information has come to light since 





the third edition was published that this is prac- 

i NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES tically a new book, nee 7. by enh | who h we 
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Cleveland, O. | on Editorial Page. 


ACH BOOK is written by a high authority and specialist, is both 
practical and scientific, reliable, Tr indispensable. There is 
a convincing and practical tone about each of these handy books whici 
at once assures the reader that he may safely follow the instructions 
th ample real given and expect to get profitable results. 
Each volume is beautifully printed in large, new type, on nice 
paper, copiously illustrated, handson I 
inches in size, with 100 to 160 pages 
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as yon can set vour posts in solid ground and secure | 
_— hye prov ate Our bee free, Le yd _ 0 G ain aa Advertisers 
dqesertbn and stronger e e made . are 
THE TROSe WIRE FENCE co, | See Our Guar 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


1ely bound in cloth an i) rds, 5x? 
Each volume is sent post] 
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By S. S. Royce A practical 
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for 
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ALFALFA 
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soil; that without reseeding Iding 
three, four and omet mes ] 
five, ten or pert 1 
or red it is < 
known, makes r i 
tion and us¢ f unusual interest, 
tion is given in this volur f 
America, by the highest authority® I1! 
5x7 inches. 160 page Cloth. Fr 
THE NEW ONION CULTURE. 

By T. Greiner, R tter 1 ] 
heonehe ro ae : ‘ —— 
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can be raised | the old l 
farmers and g leners and n é eril i é 
tions have given it practical tr hich ve 
proved a_ success, A complete guid ! owil 
onions with th greatest profit, explai the 
whys and wherefores Liberal! i trated. 5x7 
inches, li0 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents, 
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Michigan trucker and originat f now fal 1s 
and extreme protitable ne m d f ark 
forcing and field Iture Part II—O metliods 
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5x7 he 130 pages Cloth P g 
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HOME PORK MAKING. 

The art of raising and curing ] 

By A. W. Fulton A complet: 
the country butche ‘ 


¢ € 
in all that pertains to hog la 1 1 
preserving and storing pork product—t ing 
vat to kitchen table and di 1 Fully 
illustrated and handsomely bound € 125 
pages. Cloth Price 1 
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and the successful fruit man pract I trated. 
5x7 inches, 128 pages, Clotl Price 59 t 
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Methods of a Successful Virginia Farmer. 


<3 N area of 155 acres in watermelons 
and 175 acres under Irish potatoes 
is a snug stretch of land, even for 
these special southern crops. That 
is the acreage this season on the 
farm of C. C. Branch of James City county, Va, 
as inspected by editorial representatives of 
American Agriculturist in a recent trip through 
the south. Mr Branch, a successful, progres- 
sive, farmer, who practices all modern methods 
in his operations is a comparatively young 
man, yet may be classed among the pioneer 
readers of American Agriculturist. It has been 
a constant visitor in his household for over 30 
years and he did not hesitate to say 
that he owed much of his success 
in handling his large plantation 
to the suggestions and informa- 
tion he got from the columns of 
“the old reliable.” At the time 
of our visit on April 27, crimson 
clover was coming into bloom and 
was 12 to 14 inches high. Red 
clover was also in fine shape and 
it is doubtful if a better or more 
uniform growth ,could be found 
any place in any farming section 
further north. 

Mr Branch believes in fallowing 
all land for crimson clover. He 
uses about 25 pounds of seed per 








acre. When red clover is used, 
he says 15 pounds is sufficient. 
In putting in clover the ground is 
usually harrowed before the seed 
is sown. In his experience, he 
has found that best results are 
obtained by planting the seed any 
time between September 15 and 
October 15. He usually puts out 
about 100 acres each year and 
considers it one of the most help- 
ful crops he plants. He has 30 
head of horses and mules and 
usually plants about 225 acres of 
corn, the product of which he uses 
largely for feeding purposes. He 
believes in plenty of good manure 
and does not allow it to accumu- 
late for any great length of time 
in the barnyard. When it is too 
wet to work in the field among 
the crops, the manure is hauled 
out. 

Last year Mr Branch got two 
crops of potatoes the same season from some 
of his land, using principally the variety Sun- 
light. From each of the first and second crops 
he harvested 70 to 80 barrels per acre. The 
first potatoes were planted this season the last 
week in February and were finished March 19. 
The rows are 3 feet 2 inches apart and the 
potatoes are 12 inches in the row. This year 
he has planted about 325 barrels Early Sun- 
light, 50 barrels Early White Michigan, 50 bar- 
rels White Bliss and 90 barrels Red Bliss. This 
latter variety is grown largely in the vicinity 
of Savannah, Ga, and Charleston, S C. 

He is a thorough believer in cultivation and 
; goes over every field twice with a weeder be- 
fore the potatoes are up. As soon as thy come 
through the ground he bar-plows them, throw- 
ing the furrow away from the hill. This, he 


American Agriculturist 


« FARM « MARKETS « GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 


For Week Ending June 6, 1903 


says, opens up the soil so that it is warmed by 
the sun’s rays more thoroughly than when the 
cultivation is level and where the soil is thrown 
toward the plant. He follows this with an iron 
age cultivator a few days later and behind this 
comes the weeder again at the same time. For 
the next cultivation he uses a turn plow and 
puts the furrows up to the plants. This is 
usually the last and final cultivation. 

Spraying is followed regularly, but no at- 
tempt made to destroy the first lot of old 
beetles, deferring the first spraying until after 
the eggs are hatched. He uses an automatic 
sprayer covering eight rows at a time. A sec- 
ond spraying is made only when it is neces- 
sary, usually just before the potatoes bloom. 





PRIZE 100 BRIDESMAID ROSES 

These roses took first prize in their class at the 1902 Chicago flower 
show. They were grown by Bently & Co of Illinois and were very fine 
specimens of Bridesmaid roses. 


Since this operation was begun he has no diffi- 
culty in keeping this pest in check and is al- 
ways sure of a good stand. Paris green is used 
in the usual way in water. No experience with 
blight has been encountered here and there- 
fore it is not necessary to use bordeaux. Scab 
is unknown and the potatoes usually have clean, 
clear skins, making them very desirable for 
northern markets. 

The first potatoes are usually ready for mar- 
ket about June 10, depending somewhat upon 
the season. The first crop is usually all dug 
and shipped by July 25. Sunlight is a favorite 
potato in the Boston market and there is a 
large demand for them in New England. They 
are shipped in veneer barrels, holding 11 pecks 
each. The potatoes are dug with a No 20 Oliver 
chill plow, throwing a 13-inch furrow. Pota- 


No 23 


toes are usually harvested in this section by 
the barrel. Ordinary help receives 75 cents 
per day and board themselves. Mr Branch pays 
his hands every Saturday night and says he 
experiences no trouble in procuring all the help 
he needs, even in his busiest season. 

The Bovee potato is a very good early, white, 
round sort and is very popular in the Norfolk 
trucking districts. It was suggested to Mr 
Branch that a modern, up-to-date potato digger 
would be of great value to him on his planta- 
tion, and he intends to look carefully into the 
matter and give one a trial this year. He was 
of the opinion that the growth of vines was too 
heavy for an ordinary digger in his section, but 
potato diggers have been used in sections where 
the vines, weeds and other ma- 
terials are very much more diffi- 
cult to overcome than any pos- 
sible conditions that might con- 
front him. 

Watermelons are planted 8x9 
feet and fertilized in the hill, 
using for that purpose about one 
pound of high grade commercial 
fertilizer in each hill. The freight 
rate in carload lots from Mr 
Branch’s station to New York is 
$65. By way of Old Point Com- 
fort by boat, melons were laid 
down in Jersey City at 3% cents 
each last year. The freight rates 
from this section are considered 
excessive, and when the railroads 
along the line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio required farmers to pre- 
pay freight last season, many 
growers refused to deliver and al- 
lowed their melons to rot in the 
field rather than take their 
chances. Last year from Mr 
Branch’s’” station alone were 
shipped 100 cars sweet potatoes, 
300 cars Irish potatoes, 300 cars 
watermelons. In other words the 
revenue received at the station 
for freight delivered by farmers 
for the six months ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1903, last year, was over 
$22,000. In 1900 the revenue was 
$9518, while in 1901 it was $10,082. 

estes - es 
Handling the Hay Crop. 
LEIGH F. MAXCY, ILLINOIS. 

As to our method of harvesting, 
we use a 6-foot mower and a 
10%-foot self dump sulky rake. We cut hay 
and allow it to lie until thoroughly cured 
as well underneath as on top. We always 
want timothy or timothy and clover mixed, 
to cure thoroughly, even at the risk of hav- 
ing a rain upon it. The reason for our care 
as to curing so thoroughly is that several 
years ago we had a barn containing 5) tons 
of timothy hay burn and are certain that it 
was from spontaneous combustion. Also a 
stack of clover hay when opened at another 
time was found to be charred in the center 
within 2 or 3 feet of the sides all around and 
the top. Air would have caused combustion 
but access to air was, I think, prevented by 
the heavy board cover which came well down 
upon the sides. 

We make it a rule to cut timothy hay when 
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[4] 
the bloom has just about disappeared. Some- 
times we begin just before if we are ready 
and circumstances are favorable. We _ cut 
clover when the top or bloom upon the main 
stem is brown and the laterals of branches are 
in full bloom. With mixed clover and timothy 
we enut to favor whichever one predominates 

in the meadow. 
Curing of clover is one of the most delicate 


the weather must be 


the 


operations upon farm, as 


right to secure most satisfactory quality 


of hay. The ground should be dry and the day 
sunny. Then, when there is no dew or exter- 
nal moisture the hay is ready to mow. As 
soon after cutting as the leaves are dry, or as 
soon as the breathing pores of the leaf struc- 
ture have been destroyed by the sun’s rays, so 
that the leaves no longer give off the moisture 
contained in the plant, the hay can be safely 
stored. We do not use a tedder, but I believe 
that it is almost a necessity in a heavy crop 
of clover, if it is all to be cured out at once. 
Of course, these are ideal conditions and can- 
not often be found, but taking this plan as a 
general rule and varying according to cireum- 


stances of weather, and those other incidents 


which times unforeseen, a good 


quality of clover hay may be 


many appear 
made under most 
circumstances, 


We put up 75 to 150 acres of hay each season, 


depending upon circumstances. About’ one- 
half of our-land is in good grass at all times. 
We keep it in grass if we can from three to six 
vears and pasture as much as we can con- 
veniently do so. When plowed again we raise 
corn not longer than it has been in grass. If 
clover is a good stand when seedea with oats, 
it is allowed to remain, and perhaps used as 


a hay crop. If only a partial stand is secured, 


timothy upon the oat stubble in Sep- 


we sow 
tember and the two sowings usually make a 
stand sufficient either for pasture or hay the 
following season. 

We really like this way of sowing land to 


grass, generally speaking, and under most cir- 
cumstances. We try to provide sheds or other 
shelter for our hay. If it be stacked, we 
leave it outside, but just as soon as it-is cured 
sufficiently, which is only four to six weeks at 
the longest, we bale out of the shed 
to make room for what was stacked and what 
was formerly loose in the We always 
try to do this work before hay is damaged. 


must 


enough 


shed. 


High Value of Hungarian. 


J. W. SANBORN, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


I give Hungarian a place in my rotation be- 
cause it is a very productive annual, well liked 
by stock, a good milk producing food and a 
crop that prolongs the seeding season. This is 
important a: by a systematic rotation of crops 
that can be seeded so as to cover the period 
the time the is first in suitable con- 
dition to till in the spring until the 
period of the earliest crop, more tillage can be 

It is a favor- 
two crops in a 


from soil 


harvest 


accomplished by a given team. 

taking off 

season, as it may to advantage. 
Hungarian permits of a fallow period in the 


those 
follow 


able crop for 


rye 


late spring and early summer for the destruc- 
weeds and It is custom- 
Hungarian the first to the 
I have quite as good or bet- 
than the first of June, 
June 10 to 15, as the 


tion of witchgrass. 


ary to sow about 


middle of June. 


ter results even earlier 


but from 
teams are occupied in other crops until the first 
of June ora When conditions per- 
mit, especially on land, I in the 
fall, as in the spring it is essential to bend all 
the energies of the tillage force to on 
which delay is especially deleterious, in order 
to cultivate or harrow at regular intervals. 
This harrowing destroys weeds and if efficient 
covers the leaves of witchgrass, and continued 


usually sow 


little later. 


weedy plow 


crops 





SECURING 





for a few weeks will so weaken the vitality of 
the plant that the thick, quick and rank grow- 
ing Hungarian will further smother and 
weaken it so as to destroy it. Tillage holds the 
moisture in the soil, fines it better than under 
ordinary conditions and is followed by a good 
crop. 

The 
conditions; 


amount of seed required will vary with 
from one-half bushel to a bushel is 

The former amount is enough on 
fined when the seeds are cov- 
with a smoothing harrow. The machine 
| sow with is made in the west, where much 
is used, and is gauged for one-half 
bushel as a maximum amount. 

Hungarian is a hot weather grass plant. grow- 
ing after common grasses have ap- 
proached full growth. This growth occurs 
when soil disintegration is active, so that from 
can better obtain its nitro- 
grasses. I am inclined to 
chemical manures in lieu of yard manure for 
the production of Hungarian when it alone is 
the stated. Its growth is 
rapid when plant is being most rapidly 
formed, especially the nitrates so loved by the 
grasses. I like chemicals for the further 
son that this very rapid growing annual finds 
in them the most quickly available plant food. 
But as I seed grass either with Hungarian or 
immediately after it is taken off, yard manure 
is often used to carry along the timothy to a 
strong, full growth. 

When yard manure is used some ten tons 
and when chemicals are applied 700 
are used, of nitrate of soda 150 to 175 
pounds, 75 pounds and the balance of 
phosphate. This is for a granite upland 
soil. Hungarian is cut when well headed, al- 
though something is sacrificed in total growth 
when cut thus late, for late it is according to 
some. I know no specific for curing this heavy 
crop when late cut, other than the common 
methods pursued with hay crops when yielding 
heavily. The tedder freely used and close well- 
made heaps not too large to stand under any 
threatening weather, is the best that I can do 
with this crop and I generally succeed in curing 
it fairly well. If it is sown in late May it will 
be ready to cut in the dry season when the 
sun is still hot and the days dry. 

Hungarian has but 7.5% protein and must be 
classed with the carbonaceous foods to be fed in 
conjunction with clover, pea hay and protein 
grcins. It is not, as some suppose, a specially 
fibrous plant, it containing only 27.7% woody 
fiber. This is less than is found in either tim- 
othy, orchard grass or redtop. 


usually used. 


a rich, well soil 
ered 
that 


Hungarian 


hest our 


decaying humus it 


gen than these use 


grown, for reason 


food 


rea- 


are 
applied 
pounds 
potash 


acid 
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Holding Grasshoppers in Check. 





In a recent bulletin issued by the Colorado 
experiment station, Prof C. G. Gillette gives 
some concise and practical directions for con- 


trolling grasshoppers. He suggests that the 
best of all artificial methods is plowing deeply 
late in fall or early in spring. When grass- 
hoppers are quite small and travel slowly, 
they may be killed along ditch banks and 
other places by covering the ground with 
straw and burning it. They may also be 
poisoned in large numbers’ by thoroughly 


spraying the young weeds and other vegetation 
the waste land, where they are hatching 
in large numbers, using paris green, arsenite 
of lime and arsenate of lead. The poisons used 
be rather strong. Later when the hop- 
into the crops they may be poisoned 
the use of arsenic bran 
Mix a pound of paris green or white 
arsenic with about 20 pounds of bran. Mix 
with sufficient water so that the particles will 
adhere in a crumbly mass, then sow broadcast 
where the hoppers are most abundant. 


on 


should 
get 


pers 


quite successfully by 


mash. 


For open fields the hopper dozer or catcher 





SUMMER FORAGE 


best remedy after the 
The hopper dozer con- 
The 


stakes 


is probably the grass 
hoppers have hatched. 
sists simply of a pan of sheet iron. back 
is extended means of upright and 
a strip of muslin. In the pan is placed a quan 
tity of kerosene or crude petroleum, or a small 
amount of water with this oil upon the surface 


by 


The dozer is then drawn over the field by 
means of a couple of horses kept well apart. 
The hoppers will jump toward the dozer in 


order to escape. Great numbers of them will fa'l 
into the 
hopper that is touch? with the kerosene dies. 
fungous 


oil and be destroyed. Every grass 


Attempts have been made to introduce 


diseases, but with very little success. 


More About lowa Willows. 


ISAAC YOUNG, GREEN COUNTY. 


the from Jersey 


our willows, I 


inquiry New 
have this to 


In 
concerning 
not 
in the east. 


answer to 
say I 
what kind of willows they have 
We have what is called the swamp 
willow. from the 
and the It grows 


shrub than a tree and blossoms very profusely 


do know 


This is distinct gray willow 


pussy willow. more like a 


early in spring. Honey bees are very fond of 
the blossom and this is all that it is good 
The swamp willow grows well but very irreg 


ularly. It makes fairly good firewood. 

The gray willow grows well in Illinois and 
Iowa and when set alone makes a fine shade 
tree. If set thick it grows tall and very 


straight, and is the tree that is bound to help 
the farmers in producing poles and firewood 
It makes timber to for 
barns and stables. Cut when the bark will slip 
and let it become well 
beams in my barn that 
joist. Such pieces will 
Caution should be 


good use insides of 


seasoned. I have cross 
are as good as hemlock 
grow in ten or 12 years. 
used in not setting the wil- 


lows too near tile drains as the rootlets will 
fill the tile. 
_— 2 
Cowpeas in Northern Latitudes. 
PROF \NDREW Boss, MINNESOTA, 
It has been commonly supposed that cow- 


peas could not be grown in the northern states. 
They are adapted to a long and warm season. 
but certain varieties found to 
well pretty well north. The accompanying il- 
lustration is from a field of Black 
peas, sown June 2, in inches 
Three-fourths of a bushel was 
the acre. The photograph taken 
24. This particular field was sown 
forage, but owing to the fact that a good start 
was secured, and early, it 
decided to leave seed 
pods may easily the photograph 
and a fairly good crop was secured. By hand 
picking the quantity of 
seed was secured, aithough the crop as a whole 


have been do 
Eye cow- 
rows 30 apart. 
of seed used to 
was August 


for sheep 


formed 
for a 
seen in 


was 


crop. The 


seeds 
them 

be 
2 0d 


ripest pods a 


could not be said to have matured. 

The growth of the cowpea is somewhat sim 
ilar to the soy bean, although it is a longer 
vine and is more trailing by nature. It is 
likely that it will as a grain 


not 


succeed crop in 


the northern states, but it promises to be a 
useful crop sown in a mixture with corn fol 
ensilage. Search is being made for varieties 
that will climb up the corn plants when they 


ure planted rather thin, in order that they may 
be cut with the corn harvester and run through 
the same time the 


the silage cutter at corn 


cut. It is believed that this will afford a nicely 
balanced ration, and that a better mixture and 
more economical growth can be made than 


where each crop is raised separately. 

They appear to do well on any land adapted 
and are said to add nitrogen to the 
soil in large quantities. They 
adapied to bringing back into fertility land that 
has been exhausted by long cropping. 


to corn, 


are especially 














Developing a High Grade Dairy Herd—ll. 


The first part of this interesting interview 
was printed in these columns May 16. Some 
of the splendid animals in this herd are shown 
in American Agriculturist’s frontispiece. The 
following facts relative to their management 
and development complete the interview with 
Mr Moyer. 

“How do you regard the Holsteins as milk 
and butter producers?” As to the butter fat 
or milk products, that question can be an- 
swered this way. Which would you prefer tor 
the farmer's use, a cow that would give. 50 
pounds milk per day and make 22 pounds but- 
ter in seven days, or a cow that would give 
70 pounds milk and make 22 pounds butter? 
If you wanted the cow for milk of course the 
one that would give 70 pounds would be the 
most valuable. If you desired her for the but- 
ter, you would have just that much more 
skimmed milk to use from the 70-pound cow 
than from the 50-pound cow. Therefore, I 
should consider a cow that gave 70 pounds milk 
per day preferable to the 50-pound cow. Her 


miik wouldn't be quite as rich, but there would 
be more and it is certainly worth more. 

In the Holstein family we have some very 
rich cows. In two or three instances, I believe, 
the butter fat has averaged as high as 5.44°; 
and-many instances 4% and better. When you 
find a Holstein that tests 4 or 5% butter fat you 
have a cow that will not give a large quantity 
This is true with Jerseys or any other 
breed. On the other hand, when you find a cow 
in the Holstein family that gives a large amount 
of milk, it is usually not as rich or as high 
in butter fat as the one that gives a less 
amount. It is very plain then that a cow which 
gives a greater amount of milk, not the ex- 
treme rich, but about the medium, is the one 


of milk, 


i would consider most profitable for all pur- 
poses. It is impossible to get an extremely 
rich cow to give a large amount of milk. For 
instance, a cow that would give 75 to 80 pounds 
milk per day when forced. or 60 to 75 pounds 
under ordinary circumstances, would be, ac- 
cording to my idea, about as near the ideal 
cow as possible to find. 

“Enumerate some of the sources from which 
you have made purchases to establish this 
herd?” 


I have picked up mostly one in a place from 


ia 


FARM AND DAIRY 


several of the largest herds in New York, Wis- 
consin, Canada, etc. Wherever I find the ani- 
mal that pleased me individually and in breed- 
ing I buy it if I can. No particular strain has 
any great advantage over any other. Of course, 
there are some families that are more desir- 
able than others, perhaps, on account of the 
opportunities which they have had, while others 
might not have had equally good advantages 
to make them great. For instance, if the owner 
is indifferent about his cattle, does not feed 
them well, does not try to make an official but- 
ter record, he and nobody else would ever know 
whether they were capable of making a good 
record or not. On the other hand, if he is a 
good feeder, knows how to care for them prop- 
erly and makes good butter records with sev- 
eral of any one bull's daughters, such atten- 
tion helps to make a great family. 

“What is your standard and what are you 
aiming at in your herd?” 

I am striving to build up a herd that no full 
aged cow would have less than a 20-pound rec- 
ord. Also that her dam would have a 20-pound 
record or better. In other words, 20-pound 





BLACK EYE COWPEAS, SHOWING SEED PODS 


cows with 20-pound dams are what I like. 
When I speak of 20-pound cows, I mean rec- 
ords over 20 and ranging to 25 or 26 pounds. 
If the cow has the ability to make 25 pounds 
butter in seven days, then produces’ three 
daughters with records that would average 22% 
pounds, it would be the style of breeding that 
would suit me. 

Some cows may be able to make 20-pound 
records but they may never produce a daugh- 
ter that can do it. Therefore, I think a great 
deal of families that breed on and produce 20- 
pound cows. They have the ability to transmit 
the qualities they possess to their offspring. 
For instance, there are only three Holstein cows 
in the world that have records of 20 pounds 
and better, that are the dams of three daugh- 
ters that have records of 20 pounds and bet- 
ter. Two of these cows are the second dams of 
my two service bulls. 

“Can you not teli us something in relation 
to tne records of your cattle?” I will give you 
a description of four of my best cows and the 


pedigree of one of my bulls. All records made 
by these cows are official. They are watched by 
a representative furnished by the agricultural 
college at Cornell university. All of the milk 
is carefully weighed and watched during the 








test. Composite samples are forwarded to the 
university, so that a similar test can be made. 
When the two tests are finished, if they do not 
vary over one-tenth pound, the papers are made 
out, sworn to and returned, announcing the 
official record. This is very fair and when you 
buy a Holstein cow with an official record you 
are getting exactly what is represented to you. 
There is no chance for misrepresentation. I 
think the system is the very best for making 
records. 
SOME WELL-BRED ANIMALS. 

The service bull, Sir Korndyke Manor De Kol, 
No 28133, shown in your frontispiece, was 
dropped July 27, 1900; sire DeKol 2d, Butter 
Boy 3d, who is a son of DeKol 2d, record 26.9, 
the sire of 10 officially tested daughters, all 
two years old with records over 10 to 16 pounds 
each; Ist dam, Korndyke Queen DeKol, record 
24 pounds, 6 ounces; 2d dam, Belle Korndyke, 
record 25 pounds, 12 ounces, and the dam of 
three daughters with an average record of 22% 
pounds. These are three of the largest records 
produced from one cow with a record of 25 
pounds. It will be seen that the dam of Sir 
Korndyke Manor DeKol granddam on _ the 
mother’s side and granddam on the father’s 
side, records combined average 25 pounds, nine 
ounces each. His dam, two granddams and 
two of his great-granddams, average butter 
record is 26 pounds. The average milk per 
day is 75%4 pounds each; average butter fat 3.93. 
There is no bull living to-day that has any 
greater combination of good breeding than this 
animal. The average record of his dam and 
two granddams is greater than any other liv- 
ing bull. 

The cow Pleasant Valley Kate, 37486, (lower 
left hand corner as you look at the frontis- 
piece) has a butter record for seven days of 
24 pounds, five ounces; 30 days, 100 pounds, one 
ounce. Largest day’s milk, 90 pounds. The 
dam of Pleasant Valley Kate, 2d, 48432, has 
a record of 21 pounds, six ounces, and 88 pounds 
for 30 days; largest day's milk, 79 pounds, 
First dam Pleasant Valley Maid’s Pietertje, 
18314, record 19 pounds, six ounces. 

Lillian Walker, 38944, (lower right corner) 
record for seven days 24 pounds; 30 days 89 
pounds, eight ounces; largest day's milk, 93 
pounds. First dam Bessie Welsijps Beauty, 
35159. 

Gwyn, 44868, (center of frontispiece) has a 
butter record for seven days of 21 pounds, eight 
ounces; 30 days 88 pounds; largest day's milk 
72 pounds. First dam Bessie, 8934. 

Pleasant Valley Kate, 2d, 48432, (upper left 
corner) has a butter record for seven days of 
21 pounds, six ounces; 30 days 88 pounds. 
Largest day’s milk 79 pounds. First dam 
Pleasant Valley Kate, 37486, already mentioned 
and second dam _ Pleasant Valley Maid’s 
Pietertje, 18314. 

The herd of Holstein cattle on Moyer Dale 
farms is composed of two service bulls and 18 
cows in milk two years and oider. All of these 
have official butter records for seven days. A 
large number of them have 3()-day records and 
are recorded in the advanced registry. There 
are seven cows with butter records from 20 to 
24 pounds; six with records from 15 to 19% 
pounds; five at two years old with records 
ranging from 12 to 14% pounds. In addition 
there are ten heifers one year old and eight 
under one year, besides four bull calves. Of 
this herd 11 have dams with seven-day records 
from 20 to 26 pounds and 11 ounces each. 

es 

Commercial Fertilizer consisting of nitvate 
of soda, muriate of potash and Thomas slag 
increased the yields of wheat in a number of 
California experiments. This was true whether 
the cereal was grown for grain or hay. 
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Some Decline in Wheat Prospects. 


Local returns from American Agri- 
culturist’s corps of county observers, 
carefully consolidated into state aver- 
wages, indicate a decline in the pros- 
pect of winter wheat during the month 
of May of five points, 


’ 


a period of about three weeks, 
beginning about the last week in April, 
riod of dry weather, hardly intense 


During 


a yp 
enough or sufficiently prolonged to be 
dignified as a drouth, was experienced 
in a belt extending from Ohio to Mis- 
souri, and as a result of the lack of 
deep roots the wheat plant succumbed 
rapidly. The surface of the ground 
dried out and the wheat plant, having 
its root development near the surface, 
was unable to utilize the abundance of 
moisture Which was deep in the sub- 


and rapid deterioration followed. 
The center of damage was in southeast 
Missouri, where the condition devel- 
first, and where full rain relief 
last received. From this point the 
actual damage experienced decrenses 
by regular ratio until in Ohio the loss 
wits barely perceptible. 


soil, 


oped 


Was 


As is always the case, the wheat 
plint having lost vitality from drouth 
conditions, it was subject to attacks of 
all kinds. Hessian fly ravages are se- 


rious in Missouri and the pest is pres- 


ent in damaging number in south? n 
Illinois, with frequent mention in In- 
diana, Kentucky and Tennessee. Rust 


is also largely present in Missouri and 
Illinois, and weather conditions at the 
close of May are favorable to its spread. 
on the Atlantic coast a long period of 
spring drouth has been experienced, 
und the wheat crop has lost the fine 
promise of a month ago. The outlook 
is now for only a small to a medium 
vield. The season this year is late. 
The present condition of winter wheat 
is averaged at §8.9, and while estimates 


of the size of the crop at this date 
have little permanent value, it may be 
vwssumed that this condition when fig- 
ured by the records of a long series of 


asts a winter wheat 
bushels, against a 


$655,000, 000 


irs, fairly fore 
crop Of 515,000,000 
harvest last year bushels. 
It must be understood, that 
this is merely tentative and subject to 
ater modification. 

The following statement 
condition of the crop June 1, 


ye 
of 


however, 


the 
by states, 


shows 


the averages for May 1 being appended 
for comparison. 
CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT IN STATES 
June 1 May 1 June 1 May Ll 
mm Bosneee oF Minn ...93 97 
ig Tete SD 96  oeere 96 96 
Tex .S6 85 Mo S4 91 
Ark 2088 95 Kan 95 96 
renn 80 90 te 95 
W Va ..94 97 Cal ND 96 
Ky .92 oo n ee 92 
«) 94 a5 Wash ..84 85 
Mich .90 a Okla 97 97 
Ind -91 93 Others .&3 a5 
Hl .. 80 1 - - 
Wis 295 of Avg SS. 93.9 
SPRING WHEAT PROSPECTS PROMISING, 
The first report of the season for 
spring wheat shows a very high aver- 
ange eondition in practically all por- 
tions of the belt. The crop was plant- 
ed at about the usunl time under mod- 


erately favorable soil,conditions. There 


his been plenty of moisture, so that 
the crop germinited promptly and b-- 
gins growth with everything in its fa- 
vor 
ACREAGE AND CONDITION OF SPRING WHEAT, 
Acreage Cond 
Iss Imt2) June l 
New England... 10,000 10,000 85 
Michigan 55 000 335.000 SO 
Illinois 114,000 114,000 90 
Wisconsin 612.000 a77.000 97 
Minnesota 5, 969,000 6.091.000 96 
RE cease dan 1,094,000 1,152,000 94 
Kansas . 91,000 91,000 95 
Nebraska ...... 1,069,000 1.125.000 90 
North Dakota. ..4,681,000 4.545.000 96 
South Dakota... 3,878,000 4,049,000 96 
«‘alifornia 92,000 105,000 75 
Oregon eee ee 690,000 627,000 93 
Wishington 916.000 826,000 83 
Others 927,000 909,000 96 
Total . 20,176,000 20,245,000 94.7 


Complete returns from American 


Agriculturist’s local correspondents in- 


dGicute 


that the spring wheat «acreage 
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this year is not very much changed 
from that of last. 

The above statement presents a 
preliminary estimate of the spring 
wheat acreage this year by states, to- 
gether with the present condition of 
the crop in the different states. The 


acreage harvested last yeur is also giv- 
en for comparison. 
AN INDIFFEKENT CORN PROSPECT. 

June 1 is too early this year to per- 

mit of any definite report upon the corn 


crop, but data furnished by American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents indicate 
that the situation is far from satis- 


factory. A preliminary estimate of the 
acreage indicates from 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 


000 acres less than last year. 

The early spring throughout the corn 
belt was marked by a continued excess 
ef rainfall, making it difficult to pre- 
pare the seed bed. As a result plow- 


ing has been very late, und the bulk of 
the crop will be planted 14 to 20 days 
after the usual date. This in itself is 
unsatisfactory, but the worst feature of 
the situation is the fact that that por- 
tion of the crop which has been plant- 


ed in the last two weeks has gone into 
a seed bed that is poorly prepared, 
cloddy and generally rough. A period 
of dry weather following the heavy 
rainfall of the early spring made the 
surface of the ground so hard that 
plowing was difficult, and good tilth 


impossible. 

It is too early at this date to under- 
take to present any definite figures of 
crop condition, because in some of the 
northern states of the belt only a part 
of crop even planted, and further 
south much of that which is planted 
is not yet up. Our correspondents, 
however, have presented sufficient data 
on this point to indicate that the con- 
dition is much below the normal for 
this of the year. 

Ps ’ 


Lightening the Soil with Land Plaster 


UNIV. 


is 


season 


PROF IL P. CORNELL 


ROBERTS, 
advisable to sow land 
plaster on that is wet and heavy 
in order to make it lighter and drier?— 
[A. Ruland, Broom County, N Y. 


to sow 


Would it be 


soil 


It would not be advisable 
land plaster on heavy land for the 
purpose of making it light and dry. 
Lund plaster is used almost solely for 
liberating potash in the soil or 
divisor for highly concentrated ferti- 
lizers. If possible, underdrain the land 


as a 


und if this cannot be done at present 
then apply from 20 to 40 bushels hy- 
drated lime per acre. It may be spread 
in the fall on sod land which is de- 
signed for a crop the next year or it 
may be spread on the fresh upturned 
land and harrowed in. Lime tends to 


flocculate the fine particles of clay and 


this renders the soil more porous and 
hence the rain passes through the soil 
more quickly and it is made more or 
less friable by such treatment. Lime 


usually acts beneficially on the soil in 


other ways besides miuking it friable. 
~_ 
Northern Indiana Cnions—The area 
devoted to onions in northern Indiana 
is 200 to 250 acres short of last year, 


in 
150 acres less 
nerthern part of 
in 1902. Around 


according to a 
IKX<osciusko county. About 
were planted in the 
KKosciusko county than 


prominent grower 


Leesburg, a shortage of about 30 acres 
is reported, while Jendalville, <Al- 
bion and Wolf Lake show gains. <A 
considerable number of new growers 
started to cultivate this crop. this 


spring. 

Low Grade Barley Dull—At present 
it is difficult to sell any barley for feed 
or mixing purposes, the M. H. 
Pettit malting of Kenosha, 
Wis. Last year very high prices were 
paid for the low but the de- 
mand for mixing depends entirely upon 
the price of oats. 


write 
company, 


grades, 





Progress in Rice Growing during re- 
eent years has been due mainly to the 
introduction of improved methods of 
irrigation, 


CROP REPORTS 


The Apiary. 





An Observation Bee Hive. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 


In no other way can a person ascer- 
tain so much practical knowledge ef 
what is going on inside of u beehive as 


by observation. The best way is to 
make an observatory hive, and place it 
on your front porch, as shown in Fig 1, 
which is a street view. Then vou cian 
see the workings of a _ beehive in 

more natural condition. You will see 


the field bees coming in with their loads 
of nectar and pollen and depositing 
them in the cells. You ciun see the 


nurse bees feeding the larvae, and 


the comb builder making comb. 
You may also observe the queen in 
her arduous duty of laying two 
and three eggs per minute. Be- 
sides, you will have visitors by the 


dozens from far and near and :: 
good many questions to answer 
too, but you will sell a great many 


extra pounds of honey, which will 
more than recompense you. 
If you are using in your hives a 


movable frame, the matter of making 
such a hive is very simple. Make the 
two end pieces, the bottom and cover 


the same length and hight as the hives 
in your yard, but only wide enough for 
three frames of comb; 5 inches inside 
measure is about right. The sides 
should be made of good, clear window 
glass. This constitutes the body of the 
hive, Fig 2. Fig 3 is a tube connected 
to the body at bh; ec is a piece of tin 
which holds the tube in place. The 
bees enter the tube at a and crawl 
































fig 3 
fig 4 
FRAME, COVER AND INLET TUBE. 
through into the hive. The tube is 
made 2% inches wide and 42 inch high 
inside measure, and about 20 inches 
long, or longer if necessary. Fig 4 
shows the hive cover, which has a hole 


in the center 2% inches in diameter, 
covered on the under side with wire 
netting. This hole is for two purposes. 


If the bees need feeding, a pint fruit 
jar can be filled with syrup, then cov- 
ered with one thickness of cheesecloth 
and inverted on the wire. It also serves 
to ventilate the hive in very warm 


weather. This hole should at other 
times be covered with a sinall 
block, 

It would be useless to put a 
swarm of bees into a glass hive, 
for the bees prefer darkness to 
light, at least insie. About six 
days after you have hid a swarm, 
go to the parent hive and you will 
find a number of ripe queen ce'ls 
from which queens will emerge in 
a day or two as shown in Fig 5. 
Take three frames of hatching 


brood, with one or more queen cells 


covered with adhering bees, and 
place into the ecbservatory hive. 
Put on the cover, carry to the poren 
and adjust the hive in position. Some 
of the old bees will leave, but those 
that are hatching out will make it their 
home. 

For the best results it is necessary to 
have on the porch a vine of some s=rt 


as shown in Fig 1. This wall of foliage 
is necessary to shade the hive and make 


it comfortable for the bees. The direct 


rays of the sun shining through the 
glass would kill the larvae and drive 
the bees from the hive. Place in such 























a position that the sun will ot shine 
pen it. Another reason for the vi 
is to make a division between the 
ing bees and the hive. The bees ent: 
the meuth of the tube and crawl tot ; 
hive, and very rarely is there a bee q 
be seen on the porch. By observing tl 
hive every day, one will learn a gy 
many things about bees. 
em 1 
Maintaining Level of Great Lakes. 
An immense dam at the foot of Lake 
lirie, just below Buffalo, for the pu | 
pose of regulating the level of 1 ‘ 
great lakes, is among the compartive , 
eurly possibilities. For niany years t 
1 








BEE HIVE ON FRONT PORCH, 
question has been discussed and ex- 
lausti investigations mude by the 


deep waterway commissions. There is 
an extreme variation of 5 feet i the 


levels the lakes, and this has ha 


of 


a serious effect upon navigation. It is 
believed by competent engineers thit 


difficulties presented 
be overcome and an agreement re 
which will result in maintaining the 
lakes at a level beneficial to navigiit , 
One great obstacle in contemplating 
a dam is the overflow at 
cuusing great damage tuo 


the various 





Some points 


property 


along the shores upon beth 
Armerican and Canadian sides. Th 
involves an international question 
Which may be solved by a m- 
mission it is expected Pres Rows 
velt will appoint at an early d 


This will be formed of three ex} 


to confer with a similar commis 
from Great Britain, to rep 
(‘anadian interests. 

The duties of this joint con 
sion will be to investigate and 
port upon the conditions 


usages of the ports adjacent to tl! 


boundary line between the 1 
States and Canada. This is to i 
clude all the lakes and ri 
whose natural outlet is by the St 


Lawrence to the Atlantic o 
The commission will also report on t] 





maintenance and regulation of suitabl 
levels to handle overflow; wheths: 
dam will benefit navigation, et: | 
the structure is deemed wise, suit: 

cemmendations will be made to both 
governments, looking toward s 
building and maintenance Recent esti- 
mites place the cost of a dam t 
foot of Lake Erie at $800,000, th Xe 
pense probably to be divided het 7 
the United States and Canad 


BROODERAME, 


QUEEN CELLS INA 


When to Water Horses— This 





disputed question, but the best ithe 
ities seem to agree that horses shou 
be watered before and after feedi 

It is just possible that watering bot 
betore feeding, unless the animals art 
accustomed to it, results in consum}- 
tion of a smaller amount of feed. How- 
ever, this is corrected after a short 
time. Experiments have been. n ( 
to determine the comparative advan- 
tages of watering before and after, but 


none of them are very definite. 














Work Among My Peach Trees. 
WwW. A. BROWN, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y. 


{ should like to say a few words 
ghout the fruit and my manner of 
ining on Crystal Spring farm, al- 
though I am eriticised by people of 
yiuch more experience in peach culture 
thin myself. I would rather stand on 
i zround and pick half the number 
«! baskets of peaches from a tree and 
have them all first-class fruit than to 
k double the amount of inferior 
iit with the aid of an extension lad- 
der, as is necessary when the trees are 
net cut back. 

{ endeavor to cut back two-thirds of 
eich year’s growth and cut out all dead 

od, By this method I get new 

wth and hope to prolong the life of 
tree. By thinning out, I let sun- 
light to the fruit, which produces color 

b flavor. 

From my four-year-old trees I picked 
five to seven baskets of A No 1 fruit. 
i have ground ready to put out about 

' of the Worcester peach trees which 











MICHIGAN NORTHERN SPY APPLES 


The illustration represents a single <¢ 
18S specimens on the branch, and ial! are well developed and perfect. 
Buren county, Mich., on a tree meas- 


e grown by E. L. 


oft tine fruit. 

American Agriculturist mentioned anid 

you will hear more of them. I expect 

this will elicit criticism, and later I 

Will say something about cultivation 
fertilizing. 


Co-operative Orchard Work. 


recent meeting of the fruit grow- 
institute in Onondaga county, N 

Y, W. A. MeKinnon, chief of the frut 
livision of the department of agricul- 
it Ottawa, Canaca, told Ameri- 
Agriculturist their 
trative plants and the spraying of or- 
( rds in Canada. Their operations at 
present are confined to central Ontario, 
ere the orchards are comparatively 
ill. In this section it is the rule 
lor each farmer to have a few acres 
of apple trees in bearing and the fruit 
is gathered and concentrated at a cen- 


about co-op- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 


fertilizers, They enrich the earth, 


Keasey of Van 
ng 8 inches in diameter at trunk, the 


tral point, packed and shipped, mostly 
to English markets. 

The handling of these smaller or- 
chards has been a difficult problem on 
the part of the growers. By the pres- 
ent system of co-operation it is the pur- 
pose of the department of agriculture 
to furnish a complete spraying outfit, 
equipped with a 2%-horse power gaso- 
line motor, a competent director who 
shall superintend the work and spray 
the various orchards. The actual cost 
of labor and materials is paid by the 
grower. The department makes no 
charge for the services of the expert 
und apparatus. . Two outfits of this sort 
have been at work this season and the 
experiment has proven highly satisfac- 
tory. With this apparatus the depart- 
ment guarantees to spray old bearing 
iwpple trees at a rate not to exceed 3 
cents per tree for each spraying. In- 
stead of the larger size, %4-inch hose 
has been used, Usually each appara- 
tus has two lines of hose, on each of 
which are clusters of six nozzles. 

The experiments this 


season have 
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There 
They 


luster of Northern Spy apples. 


yielding last fall five barrels 


samme 


been conducted near Woodstock and 
are in the immediate charge of J. C. 
Harris, a practical and successful fruit 
grower. The object has been to not 
only demonstrate the practical utility 
of co-operation along this line, but to 
insure a better and more uniform crop 
for market purposes as a result of care- 
ful and thorough spraying. It was the 
intention of the Canadian department 
to have started a co-operative spray- 
ing outfit in Nova Scotia this season 
but they were unable to do so. 

There are many calls and demands 
upon the department at present for 
help and outfits of this sort, and the 
work is becoming very popular. Mr 
McKinnon is hopeful that he can in- 
terest threshermen who have engines, 
tanks, ete, which could be utilized for 
spraying purposes in this movement, 
He says that these men follow thresh- 
ing as a business and at the time of 
year when spraying is necessary the 
men and their apparatus are usually 
idle. There seems to be no good reason 
why this scheme put into operation 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


would not result profitably to the own- 


ers of the apparatus, if it was only in | 


the orchards for spraying purposes dur- 
ing the spring and summer months. 
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Frost Injury to Foliage. 
STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 

In the spring of 1902 apple leaves were 
much wrinkled and distorted by the 
frost of May 10 and 11. An account of 
this peculiar trouble was- given’ in 
American Agriculturist August 16. Lat- 
er it was discussed more fully in bul- 
letin 220 of the New York experiment 
station. 

It is interesting to note that apple 
leaves are affected the same way again 
this spring in consequence of the frost 
of May 2, 1903. The 
wrinkled and distorted and covered 
with blisters, due to the separation of 
the lower skin of the leaf from the 
green pulpy tissue. As the leaf tissue 
is not killed, it is improbable that any 
uppreciable damage will result. At :the 
time of the frost the apple leaves were 
about an inch long. The minimum 
temperature at Geneva was 25 degrees. 

Last year quince leaves were simi- 
larly affected, but this spring the frost 
came, before the leaves were scarcely 
unfolded and they seem to have es- 
Pears, plums ard horse chest- 
nuts also show the effects of the frost, 
but in a different way. Pear leaves 
unfolded at the time of the frost are 
now blackened on the margin and 

urled. In the case of the horse chest- 
ut and plum, the injured 
ve dried up and fallen away, leav- 
¢ the leaves ragged in appearance, 


( iped. 


portions 


~ tt te et om 


irticularly on the margin. The leaves 
cherries and peaches appear unin- 
jured. 
a ee 
Sweet Peas for the Home Garden. 
MRS CELESTINE CUMMINGS, WISCONSIN. 
support, have a wire netting 


nailed to posts, set at eyual distances, 
This will support two rows of sweet 
peas During the hottest weather it 
will be best to provide a mulch for the 
vines, even though they are watered 
repeatedly and thoroughly. A mulch 
will retain moisture about the roots 
and keep them cool, so that the vines 
will remain fresh and green. For the 
mulch use grass clippings. 

Cut the blossoms off twice a week, at 
least, so that new ones may speedily 
take their places, or the vines will run 
to seed. You can have every room 
in the house supplied with these love- 
ly blooms, and a different color in each, 
The white and pink’ varieties are the 
best 


-_ ae 

Sod Ground for Cucumbers—For a 
number of years I have used sod ground 
for raising cucumbers for market. My 
method is to manure the sod in the 
early spring and let the ground lie 
until about the first week in June. This 
method has convinced. me that far too 
much manure is plowed under even on 
have always a good 
growth of grass to plow under even 
on land that seemed a thin sod. A 
greater part of the manure should be 
put on sod land or meadows, and then 
when the land is used for corn or other 
crops it will be in much better condi- 
tion than when the manure is put in 
hills for corn or worked into the plowed 
ground. You will not have so many 
weeds to contend with on your new 
seeding. The manure spreader seems 
to solve the problem of putting the ma- 
nure on the meadows.—[I. G. Seltzer, 
Venango County, Pa. 


clay soil, for I 


All Plants Are Better for being 
hoed as soon as they are to be seen 
coming up through the soil. This fol- 
lowed by frequent stirring keeps the 
surface of the soil in condition to get 
the full benefit of the air, dews and 
rain, and causes plants to develop and 
grow much faster than they otherwise 
would. It is also the most effective 
way of keeping down weeds. Cultivat- 
ing on a hot day is a grand way to kill 
weeds. At the same time it is bene- 
ficial to plant growth. 


older leaves are 
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that measures the life of 
the wagon. It’s hardly 
worth while to repair 
when it begins to go 
The expense will never 
cease and the finish will come when you 
need your wagon most. 


Electric 
Metal Wheels 


are the solution ofthe whole matter. Turn your old 
gears or one you can buy cheapintoa new wagon by 
—— on. We'll send thesizeto fit your skein. 

he modern metal wheel with broad tires, straight 
or staggered oval steel spokes to carry 4000 Ibs. 
on any road and no more repairing. You ,et 
every wagon quality and convenience, light labor, 
light draft, no rutting. Many years more service 
just for the price of the wheels. Begin by writing 
for Electric Wheel catalog and full particulars, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL Co., 
Box 86 Quincy, Ills. 
AAARAAAN 
























Knapsack Sprayer. 


Simply, strongly and perfectly con- 
structed. Sprays without waste and 
as fast as you can walk. Trees, shrubs, 
vegetables, etc. Holds 24 qts. Weighs 
6 lbs., The only Knapsack Sprayer 
A with an agitator. Valves are brass. No 
we por or complications. Just 
e best and eas- 
lest. Price, $4.00. ) LENOX 
(, 7 BORDEAUX 
7 MIXTURE 


/ 
YY Is the most efficient 
§ fungicide and insec- 
ticide known. One 
galion of Concentrat- ff 
ed Mixture makes 50 to 
100 gallons of material. 
Can be used in Lenox 
or any sprayer. Our§ 
free circular teils why § 
| = you should use it. Write’ 
" us today. 
Lenox Spre~er & Chemical Co. \ 











BALES '° ")oav HAY 











The Gem Full-Circle baler, lightest, strongest, cheapest 
baler, Made of wrought steel, Operated by 1 or 2 horses, 
Bales 10 tol5 tons aday, Soldon 5 days’ trial, Catalogue 
free. Address GEO, ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 
















WORK ONE HORSE sisson 


others for other farm work, 
cl le 7 5 


—— 





Youcan doit if you use the 


a 
RED RIPPER HAY PRES 
Bales mado to welch 75 to 1501bs. ag desired. Catalog No. 441 will dem- 
onstrate to you pens pb avon = Tow oth 












and does more 
Ad 








ARSENATE 


SWIFT’S ‘or tean 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best insecticide known for potato bugs and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, and unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burning or 
scorching theleaves. It adheres to the foliage for a 
long time, thus doing away with eopeeess resprayings. It 
| is highly recommended by all the leading entomologists. 
DE ONLY BY THE ’ 
Merrimac Chemical Co., 75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


re a 
TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 





gZ P = 
V4 a THE SS 
[7 NUTO-SPRAY 
YP vest for all hand work. No continuous BY] 
jumping. Compressed air runs lt to spray i 
acre of vines. Boy can carry and operate. 
All working ard contact parts of brass. Long 
La line of high rrade sprarers for every purnoss 
FEshownin CatalogC. Itis FREE. Write at 


i ce if you want the agency. 
| OWN & CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














| Land Draiming ........cccccreeeccecerscccsccceeerese 
| Forage Crops ee 


Ginseng, 






. G. Kains 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y, 
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A Chain 


is no stronger than its weakest link. 
A fertilizer deficient in 


Potash 


is just as dangerous as a chain 


with a cracked link. 


Our money winning books are needed by 
every man who owns a field and a_ plow, and 
who desires to get the most out of them. They 
are free. Send posial card. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














Cure Them 


Lump Jawin cattle 
Vistula and Poli Evil 
in horses, and almost 
every blemish thata 
horse can have, even 
bad Bone Spavin, 
Ringbone and Knee- 
Sprung, can be reade 
ily cured by anybody, 
We want to tell you 
how to do it, prove 

¥ it, 


that you can 
guarantee you 
















and 
success in doing it. 
Two big booklets ex- 
plaining everything 
sent free. Write now, 
Fleming Bros. ,Chemlats, 
221 Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Lil, 























Lit Wilder's $tanchion 


\ cna aNCNION 
Smith's. Lightest, strongest, 
¥ quickest, safest swing stanchior 

| nade. Haseteellatch and automatic 

lock. . Becomes stationary when 
pen, Animal cannot turn it in back- 
ing out. Madeof best seasoned hard 
ood. Pins for fastening with every 
Btanchion, Send ech 1" 


J, R. WILDER & SONS, 2 S12 


Stich, 

































































Kendall’s Cures 


Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb 
and all forms of 
Lameness. 


Kendall's Cives Best Results. 
Crivitz, Wis., Feb. 14, 1903. 
Pr. B. J. Kendall Co., 


Gentlemen:—Enciosed please find a two cent stamp 
for which send me your ‘Treatise on the Horse and His 
Diseases,” giving full directions for using Spavin Cure, 
ete. Lhave used Kendall’ 8 Spavin Cure a great deal and 
have always obtained the best results with it. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN FELDHUSE N, Sr. 

Works thousands of curesannually. Endorsed by the 
best breeders and horsemen everywhere. Price $1; 6 for 
$S. Asa liniment for family use it has no equal. Ask 
your druggist for Kendall’s Spavin Cure, also ‘‘A Treat- 
ise on the Horse,'' the book free, or address 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO,, ENOSBURC FALLS, VT. 











| WILL INSURE HOGS 
WHEN FEO MY REM 
WRITEFOR feams. 







NEW HOC BOOK 


FREE! 


Twenty-seven years as a specialist In the treat- 
ment of swine enables me to give in my book 
“HOGOLOGY,” advice and information tn- 
valuable to every hog raiser. 100 pages, fully 
illustrated, practical and complete. One prom- 
inent hog raiser writes he would not take $5 for 
his copy. Worth as much, or more, to you, but 
will be sent free if you mention American 
Agriculturist when asking for it. 


I Pay For All Hogs That Die 


when Haas’ Hog Remedy is fed as a preventives 
Write for plan. My Remedy is a medicine es- 
neclally for hogs—and as different from “stock 
Prods” as silkis from calico. A successful record 
of 27 years demonstrates its efficiency and estab- 


lishes the fact that it is the biggest money 
maker for hogs known. Prices: 25-1b. can, 
#'2.50; 1245-1). can, 86.50, prepaid; packages, $2.50, 


£1.25 and Svc. None genuine without my sig- 


nature on package or can label 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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intkote 
intkote 
intkote 


Better than ever Easy 


Roofing 
Roofing 
Roofing 

Easy to use 
Send a postal for furthe 


particulars to 


THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON. 


























LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


Test 


Butter 


Educational Progressing. 


The second scoring of butter at the 
third test being conductee by the na- 
tional creamery buttermakers’ asso- 
ciation, Was made at St Paui May 7. 
in discussing this, B. D. White states 
that there has been a gradual improve- 
ment in the quality of butter, far 
as workmanship is concerned. Only a 
few scores were off, while May of last 
year showed at least of the exhibits 
defective in grain, salt. There 
were some defects Were very 
common. 
The 


So 


o~ 6 
“I 


color or 


which 


milk was 
exhibits 
having 


bitter 
great many 
overcome by 
every day. The old 
much in evi- 
receiving cream 
than who 
The only thing Mr 
these people is 
delivered every day, 
May 1 to October 


flavor of 
quite strong in a 
and may only be 
the milk delivered 
cream flaver was 
dence, buttermakers 
|} getting lower 
handle whole 
White can 
to have the cream 
same milk, from 
1, and other day from Ox to 
May. this, the im be 
properly aerated and cooled. 

The butter which scored highest 
mild, clear weet—that is, 
aroma, or 
nose flavor, 
D, Collyer pr 
vor, tinds 
ter will retain 
than when n 
very high 
high aroma. 





also 
scores those 
milk. 
suggest to 
as 
‘tober 


must 


every 
Besides cre 
was 
the 
called 
Ww. 


and 
what 
Was 


sometimes 
high. Judge 
the mild, sweet fla- 
that this kind of but- 
good condition longer 
from cream with a 
idity and with a 
kind of butter de- 
teriorates more rapidly than that 
which marked in this respect. 
On the hand butter for cold stor- 
age should be just the reverse. Tt 
should be miude from cream ripened 
high and the more acidity the better. 
A sour starter, such as buttermilk, will 
make good butter for cold storage. Sour 
butter will come out sweeter, and sweet 
butter when put into storage will come 
out fishy. 


is 
not 
fers 
us he 
its 
lide 
degree of ni 
This 
is less 


other 
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| Horses and Cattle at American Royal. 





cash and medals 
has been hung up premiums for the 
department of the American 
live stock show, to be held in 
City October 19 to 24. This 
includes $500 in medals voted by the 
directors of the American Percheron 
horse breeders’ association at their re- 
cent meeting in Chicago. It now 
practically assured that in addition to 
the Percherons and German Coachers 
there will be exhibits of Shires, French 
Draft, French Coach and =  JDelgian 
horses. 
The « 
ican ¢ 
aggregate $2435. See 
American Hereford 
tion has announced that the 


in 
in 


Up to date $1500 
horse 
royal 
Kkansas 


1S 


the Amie 
association 
of the 


associa- 


s offered by r- 
breeders’ 
Thomas 


breeders’ 
list of 


ash prize 


ralloway 


ani- 


mals to be sold by the Hereford breed- 
ers during the show is full. This num- 
bers 100 head and 40 head that were 
offered had to be refused. 
—_—__> 
Book Notices. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ANIMAL NUTRITION, 
with special reference to the nutrition 


of farm animals. By Henry Prentiss 

Armsby, Ph D, director of the Penn- 

sylvania state college agriculture, ex- 

periment station. 6x9 inches, 614 

pages, cloth. John Wiley & Sons, 

New York, N Y. 

The purpose of this work is not to 
furnish a treatise on stock feeding, but 
to present in systematic form to stu- 

| dents of this subject a summary of our 

present knowledge of some of the fun- 
damental principles of animal nutri- 
tion, particularly from the standpoint 
of energy relations, with special refer- 
ence to their bearings upon the nutri- 
tion of farm animals. Part I treats 
upon the income and expenditure of 
matter, the various chapters being 
devoted to food, metabolism—the gen- 
eral term being used to designate the 
totality of the chemical and physical 
changes which the materials of the ab- 

nbed food undergo in being converted 








into the excretory products—methods of | 
metabolism 
muscular 
IL | 
treats upon the income and expenditure 
comprising force and energy, 
animal 
inter- 
utiliza- 


investigation, relations of 
to food supply, influence of 
exertion upon metabolism. Part 
of energy, 
conversion, of energy 
body, food as a source 
nal work not available 


in the 
of energy, 
energy, 


tion of energy. The immense amount 

of information brought together by the aiff sdel Separators - 
> F . » iffer widely from e complicate 

author is made still more valuable by “bucket bowl’ types. Its bow] has no 

its ready availability through an ad-'! complications; all others have. It has a 

mirable index. Sold by Orange Judd waist high milk vat; all others 


Company, price postpaid $4. 


I have just received a copy 
gation Methods, by Prof W. ( 


of Fumi- 
Johnson, 



























are head high. It has bottom 

feed, simple, accessible gear- 

ing, stands on its own bottom. 

No other does. Skims clean, 

trrns easy. Ask any user: 
Free Catalogue No. 100 








and The Propagation of Plants, by A. 
S. Fuller. Iam very much pleased with P.M.Sharples, West Chester, Pa. 
them. These works should be in the Tho Sharples Co.. Chicags, We. 
hands of every florist and fruit grower | 
in the country.—[C. V. Deeds, Darke | 
County, QO. 
= | 
Fresh Water for Hogs—During aad ~ 
hot weather this is all important. A 
well should be close to the pig lot or! “CHILDS: 
in the pig pasture, and troughs should BOS: 
be kept full of pure water at all times, | 


Water 
liable 
hogs 
should 
quickly, 


from a creek or is 
to produce 
contaminate 


occur, 


pool very 
disease. Then, too, 
the supply, and 
it will be spread 


disease 


=_ 


Our Veterinary Adviser, 


Indigestion—G. H. 


K., Pennsylvania, 


has a cow that has been in a poor con- 
dition for several months. Give 1% 
pounds epsom salts at a dose, dissolved 
in water. After the physic operates 
give one ounce each of tincture of gin- 
ger and gentian at a dose twice a day 
in a pint of cold water and continue 
it for several weeks. 

Colic—H. A. S., New York, wants a 
remedy for colic in horses. Colic ean 
nearly always be prevented by feeding 


good food regular and not too much of 
it; enough to keep the animal in good 
condition and no more. Always water 
before feeding grain. Treatment: Give 
two ounces each of tincture of opium 
and sweet spirits of niter at a dose in 
one-half pint of cold water and repeat 
in one hour if not relieved. 


Scours in Calves—G., Pennsylvania, 


has lost seven calves. They teke scours | 
very soon after they are born and die ' 
from weakness. In such cases’ the 
calves should be fed on milk frown a 

cow that had been giving milk for a 

few weeks, as the first milk of the 

mother is often too strong for the young 

calf. Also give 2) drops each of tinc- 

ture of opium and spirits of camphor 

at a dose in a dessertspoonful of water 

every four hours until relieved. 

Rheumatism—J. A.. New York, has | 
a cow that has been lame in both fore 
legs since middle of March last. There 
is a swelling on top of shoulder, it is 
soft. She is now lime in one of her 
hind legs, and is losing flesh, although 
she eats well. Give one ounce each of 
tincture chloride of iron, ginger and 
gentian at a dose twice a day in a 
quart of oatmeal gruel, and continue it 
for several weeks. Rub the swollen 
parts once a day with a little soap lin- 
iment. 

Lumps on Head—G. H. R., New 
York, has some pigs three weeks old 
that had lumps on their heads when 
born. The lumps on one of the pigs 
have disappeared. Mix two drams 


jodine with two ounces lard, rub a little 
on the lumps every third day. If any 
of the lumps should break and dis- 
charge matter, mix one teaspoonful of 
creoline with pint of soft water and 
inject a little once a day to heal it. 
These lumps are not usually dangerous 


a 





to the life of the pig. 

Sore on Mule’s Foot—‘* G. S., Penn- 
sylvania, has a mule that aa ‘cut on 
the foot just above the hoof some time 
ago, now there is a red, raw bunch, 
and it will not heal. Apply a little 
bichloride of mercury with a small 
piece of smooth wood, do not use more | 
at a time than would lie on a dime. 
Repeat once every third day until it 
is a little lower than the skin. then 
mix one ounce oxide of zine with two 
ounces vaseline, apply a little once a 
day Tie the mule so that he cannot 


get his mouth to the sore, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
' Cows wi I give . to 20 a 
MONEY! oe. 2823 
| from ihe torture of lies “\ 
| CHILD’S SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 
| 

Kills flies and all insects; protects horses as we 
| ascows. Perfectly harmless to man and be 


Rapidly applied with Child’s Electric Sprayer. 
30 to 50 cows sprayed in afew minutes. Atr 
antiseptic; keeps stables, chicken houses, pig 
pens in a perfectly sanitary condition, 

Ask for Child's SO-BOS-SO orsend § rl 
Sprayer complete, Ex. pd. any point of the 
CHAS. H. CHILDS 2 €f., Sole Manufacturers, 

26 LaFayette Street, Utica, N. Y. 
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Miss 








WE’LL PAY THE FREICHT 


and send 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tire on, + 7.25 
With Rubber Tires, @15.00, I mfg. wheels °%; to 4 ine 
7 tread. Top Buggies, $28.75; Harness, a 2. Wr ef r 


y catalogue, Learn how to buy vehicle ips 
Wagon Umbrella FREE. W. N. BOOB, ‘ eats Oe 








New York State Veterinary College 


of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 














Free tuition to New York State students. Ex- 
tended announcement. Address 
Prof. JAMES LAW, F. R.C.V.S., Director. 
F § with knowledr ck 
armers ans Wanted snare aveation werk s 
an office; 1 x ¢ ¢ ‘ ; 
ment: must st a reli abl "p fiices « 
ar iati m a r eK lished each stat et 
£z part ulars. The Vet ary Science 
Asso ciati one "ke ndon, Canada. 
B Three 
sin One-g 
Bwine V, Stock Marker and Calf Dehorner. Stops ew : 
| from rooting. akes 48 different ear marks. Extra 
Horns. Price $1.60. Send $1 for trial. Ifitsuits, send 
ence. Pat'd May 6, 1%/2.@Hog and Calf Holder only 
, FARMER GRICHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 
| 








DO YOU KNOW 
THAT THE 
Kellogg Condition 

Powder is the Best Known 


ABORTION 


Retention of Placenta 
Failure to Breed. 








and the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
suecessful live sock Mer everywhere. Write 
fur circular. Addre 
H. W. KELLOGG 'C0., St. Paul, Minn. 











Don’t Be Humbugged 


by cream Extractors that mix water with the 
milk and do not extract. 
THE SUPERIOR 
CREAM EXTRACTOR 
Hy (No water mixed with the milk 
effecta a complete separation in an hour by ® 
circulation of cold water in an outer jacket 
A trial convinces and every can is guarapteed- 


Write us to-day for our catalog. 
Superior Fence Machine Co. 
174 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Perfect Butter 


—the kind which brings the highes® 
price in any market can only be made 

from perfect milk. All badodors 
Sand flavors of animal, feed oP 
stabie must be removed, 


THE PERFECTION 
Milk Cooler and Aerator 
will do it quickly, cheaply and perfectly. Made in vare 
dus sizes from 1 to 200 cows Send for prices and free circulars. 


L. R. LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14 , Cortland, N. Ye 
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on Editorial Page. 


















Charcoal for Poultry, 


A. M. T. 





The hen in confinement must have 
careful feeding to keep her in health. 
Charcoal is cleansing to the system and 


\ 


















A HANDY CHARCOAL SIFTER. 


promotes digestion and appetite. <A 
simple device for securing charcoal 
from the ashes of any wood fire is 
quickly made out of a codfish box. 

To make the little sifter shown in 
the drawing, pry the bottom from one 
of the 4% by 8-inch boxes in which 
fish is bought. ‘ut a piece of netting 
(from a worn-out ash sifter will do) 


about 5 inches square. Tack this over 


the hattom of the box at one end, us- 
ing double pointed tacks. Bend the 
edges of the netting up against the 
box on the outside, then tack 
the bottom of the box on _ again, 
letting it just cover the net- 
ting and project 4% inches or so 
beyond the box. This forms a handle, 
and a piece of cord passed through 
two holes and tied to form a loop 


makes it possible to hang up the sifter. 
This sifter small and slight 
affair, but it works much better than 
i big one into which several quarts 
ashes would be dumped at once 
Armed with an old pan and a 
shovel, putting in only a few 
a time, the contents of the 
from our kitchen range will 
quart of fine charcoal. 


Feeding Partially Grown Chicks. 


EDWIN Cc. POWELL. 


among poultrymen at the 
resent time is the dry system of feed- 
g. It is not a new thing, as many 
suppose, but has been practiced from 
time immemorial. The use of a mash 
has been advocated so long that poultry 
keepers have come to believe a depar- 


seems a 


fire 
ashes at 
ash pan 
yield over 


The fad 


t 


ture from the use of it is something 
new. There is likely to be as much 
langer in going to one extreme with 


the dry food system as to the other in 
using a mash. 

In feeding growing chicks, a combina- 
ion of the two systems gives the must 
sitisfuctory results. My own plan is to 

ed the newly hatched youngsters five 
a mixture of chopped 

eggs and dry bread run 
meat chopper. The second 
third day pinhead oatmeal is gradu- 

‘ily substituted for the bread, the 

mount of egg lessened, and one or two 

is a day given of some cooked ma- 
terial. Some of the prepared dry chick 


» six times a day 
ird boiled 
through a 


rs 


eds, which are made of cracked 
“rains, millet and other small seeds, 
re given once or twice a day, and 
the end of the week the chicks get 
nly chicken food and a cake made as 
llows: Equal parts by weight of corn 


eal, ground oats and wheat middlings 

mixed up with water, to which is 
ded a little vinegar. A small amount 
animal meal and saleratus is mixed 
th the feed before the water is added. 


his is baked hard and then crumbed 
time of feeding. 

The above feed is given until the 
licks are five to six weeks old, when 


» chicken feed is dropped and crack- 
corn and wheat substituted. Then 
place of the baked food is given the 
gular mash, which the older fowls re- 


1 


eive once a day. The chicks have free 
range, so that it is unnecessary to feed 
ny green food. They also pick up 
many bugs and insects about the or- 


hard and plowed fields. Water is kept 
drinking fountains inside their 
houses, where it is shaded from the sun, 
tnd they are likewise fed in the house 
for the first few weeks. 
I use individual brooder houses 5x7 


feet in size, in which is placed a brooder 
that will accommodate 100 chicks, but 
to keep not over 50 or 60 in a 
I am also using hens for sitting 
but they do not 


I aim 
house. 


and brooding chicks, 


results as the incubator 
Several chicks have been 
picked to death by hens, which never 
occurs with the brooder. If the chicks 
frame is held on an angle, I catch her 
are kept in a small yard until a week 
or ten days old, or until able to hop 
over a 6-inch board fence, there is no 
danger of their straying away and get- 


give as good 
and brooders, 


ting lost. When the chicks are able to 
go without any artificial heat, the 
brooder is taken out of the house, 
roosts are put in and they are kept 
there until placed in the laying houses 
in the fall. 


Houses for Chickens and Sitting Hens. 


Z B. BICKNELL, CONNECTICUT, 





One for chickens is 6 feet high and 


6 feet square. It is made of rough 
boards and covered with paper on roof 
and ends. Has a window in front end 


3144x2 feet and a window in door 1144x3 


feet, movable and covered with wire. 
A hole 4x11 inches is cut in back end 
near the top for ventilation. It has a 
board floor and is movable. I use it 
mostly for sitters. I also have a shed 
that is used early in the season for 


sitters and later for young chickens, 
It is made of old boards and bat- 
tened. The roof is covered with roof- 
ing paper. It has a floor and the door 
is 3x2 feet, which is simply a frame 
covered with poultry netting, with one 
window fastened to it. In warm weath- 


er the sash is taken out. The shed is 
6 feet long, 4 feet wide, 3 feet high in 
front and 214 feet at the back. 


Another house, used usually for sit- 


ters, is 5 feet square, 4 feet high at 
back and feet in front. It has one 
window 244x115 feet and door 4x2 feet 


Holes 6x8 inches are cut 

roof at highest point 
the openings in cold 
weather. This house has a shed roof 
and is covered all over with two 
thicknesses of sheathing paper. It has 
a floor and is movable. 

A chicken house, made of an organ 
pox with double roof put on, is 4% feet 
square, feet high, and 4% feet 
high to ridge. Holes were left in each 
end for ventilation. It has one window 


side. 
near 
cover 


in front 
in sides 
and slides 


sides 2% 


in front 214x13%, feet, which answers 
for a door. The roof is covered with 
paper, 

Another chicken shed is made _ of 
rough boards, battened, roof is 
shingled, has a floor and windows 1% 
x21, feet, and door 114x3 feet in front 
side. This house is 415 feet long, 4 feet 
high in front, 3 feet in the back and 

feet wide. Two open sheds made 
of 1,-inch hemlock are § feet long, 

feet wide, 3 feed high in front and 
2 feet high at the back. They have 
noe floor. The roofs are covered with 
paper. Two 2x3-inch sticks 8 feet long 
are placed 8 or 10 inches from the 
ground for perches, Perches are 
placed in all the other small houses 
when needed. 

- eens 


When a Hen Is Affected with Roup 


I put about one-half teaspoonful of 
coal oil in her mouth, and squeeze 
mouth in order to force oil through 
nostrils to open them. I also put a 
little coal oil in the drinknig water, 
and dust her mouth with roup cure, 
which is made of equal parts of pul- 
verized alum, sulphur and magnesia 
thoroughly mixed.—[O. H. C. Rogers, 
Knox County, Tenn. 

Poultrymen Meet—At the recent | 


meeting of the committee of 
the American poultry association, the 
revision of the standard was careful- 
ly gone over. At this meeting Miller 
Purvis, the well-known poultry expert 
and judge of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent of the American poultry press as- 
sociation. 


Buffalo 


Guineas have free run of the farm 
and select their own mates, a cock 
never taking more than two hens, and 
usually one. They prefer nesting in | 
hedges or in brush or high weeds, al- | 
though the white guineas lay mostly 
with the hens in the poultry house.— 
[J. C. Baker, Adams County, IIL | 





THE POULTRY YARD 


Our Basket and Question Box. 





Corrosive Sublimate for Scab— 
Pp E. W., New Jersey: Dissolve 
one ounce corrosive sublimate in eight 
gallons water. Soak potatoes at least 
114 hours, dry and prepare them for 
planting. 


Seed Potatoes—G. E. M., New York: 


It is customary to soak potatoes in 
various solutions for the destruction of 
scab and other diseases before the 
potatoes are cut. The formalin treat- 
ment would not injure the potatoes 
after they are cut, but the other 
method is more desirable. 


Spray for Plum Trees—W. L. C., 
Canada: Would not advise the use of 
kerosene in any form for plum trees. 
It will have no effect on curculio. It 
would not injure bees unless it came 
in direct contact with them. Plums 
are best protected by jarring daily four 
or five weeks after the fruit sets and 
catching the insects on sheets. This 
remedy has been satisfactory in many 
large orchards. 

Injury to Rose Buds—W. H. D., Mis- 
sissippi: The insect you send is one of 
the so-called May beetles. These are 
very destructive to buds and foliage of 
various kinds. The young is known as 
the white grub and lives in the ground. 
There is no special remedy that can be 
applied to destroy them. Spraying the 
plants with poisonous mixtures has not 
been very successful. Individual rose 
bushes and beds can best be protected 
for a few weeks by covering them with 
common tobacco cloth or mosquito net- 
ting. 

Club Root of Cabbage—H. L. R., 
Pennsylvania: This is a fungous dis- 
ease and difficult to control. Cabbages 
should not be grown on the same 
ground oftener than once in three years, 
nor should they follow turnips, radishes 
or crops of a like nature. Apply 35 to 
50 bushels of stone lime per acre, pref- 
erably the year before, and work it 
well into the surface soil. Start with 
healthy plants. Lime is also useful in 
growing turnips. They should _ be 
planted on ground which has not grown 
them for several years. Some years 
ago Dr Bb. D. Halstead of the New Jer- 
sey experiment station was very suc- 
cessful in treating this disease by ap- 
plying air-slaked stone lime to the land 


at the rate of 75 bushels per acre. Ev- 
ery precaution should be taken on 
farms where this disease exists to ro- 
tate with crops other than those be- 


longing to the cabbage family and keep 
off infested land as long as possible. 


Exterminating Chicken Lice—Mrs 


E. A. W., Tennessee: To exterminate 
chicken lice and mites, the poultry 
house’ should first be thoroughly 
cleaned, removing the old nests, roots 
and other fixtures. If it can be made 
tight, fumigate thoroughly with sul- 
phur. To a good whitewash, add 5% 


crude carbolic acid and whitewash the 
building thoroughly. Destroy the old 
roots and nest boxes and replace them 
with new Arrange these so they 
can be easily removed and cleaned. 
Dust the fowls thoroughly with a good 


ones. 


insect powder. Sprinkle air-slaked 
lime and flowers of sulphur in the house 
twice a month and paint the roosts 


and nest boxes once a week with kero- 
sene, putting in new nest material each 
time. A few tobacco leaves in the bot- 
tom of the nest will be of help. If this 
treatment is thorough and persistent, it 
will kill the insects completely. 








Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the 
whole period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of 
the stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrh, and marked tendency to con- 
sumption, before manifesting itself in 
much cutaneous eruption or glandular 
swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are 
auite free from it, and for its complete 
eradication you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of all medicines for all hu- 
mors. Be sure to get Hood’s, 








The most powerful Insecticide made; 
kills all leaf-eating insects; the only one 
that will destroy both broods of the codling- 
moth, Used and endorsed by Ohio, New 
nee | New York, Massachusetts, Rhode 

sland, and other experiment stations, park 
superintendents, tree wardens, and large 
orchardists everywhere. 

Professor Smith, of New Jersey, says? 
**My experience has been so satisfactory 
I have recommended it highly.” 


Enough for a large orchard, $4.25 
Enough for 75 gals.spray . 1.00 
2lb.sample... 


Large illustrated catalogue free. 


| BOWKE R INSECTICIDE 


COMPANY 
Address nearest office: 
Boston, New York, or Cincinnati 





Professor H. J. Wheeler, Director Rhode 
Island Experiment Station, says, “I watched 
the experiments with Disparene closely 
during the summer and it was very effica- 
cious insecticide.” 
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FIREARMS 


are acknowiedged as superior to many 
on the market, They are good shoot- 
ers, and are rruaranteed to be 
SAFE, SOLID, ACCURATE 
Made in many styles and calibers and 
ranging in price from $2.50 to $150.00, 
Where STEVENS RIFLES are not 
sold by dealers, we will ship (express 
prepaid) on receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 
750 Main Street, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 












| on Editorial Page. 





ILOS.S4¥e 


in the best feeding form. Ours 
are all round. Nocorners nor 
angles to admit air and mould 
and rot the silage. We make 
them of Cypress, White Pine and White 
Hemlock. Four styles and 200 sizes. Fit 
every requiremen Nothing so good, 
nothing so chess, We make all kinds of 
machinery for filling Silos. Catalog free. 


Harder Manufacturing Co., Cobleskill, H. ¥. 
a | 
CHECK YOUR SALES ON OSGOOD SCALES 


‘ou sell another season's 
You can not afford to be 
without @ scale if you want to do 
business in an up-to-date way. 
ood Scales remain ac- 
Send for free cata- 








You get it full measure 
at a cost of 3 cents an 
hour if you use the 


WEBSTER Y*"Geycesoune 


churning, eto. 


eanthest 


Fistee durable forpumping, wink 





WEBSTER M’F 
1076 W. 15th Street, 
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Some extra crops to lengthen out the 
haymow next spring will be needed, as 
grass has been seriously injured by the 


dry weather of May. Corn, hungarian 
and millet are the crops which must 
be depended on for this purpose. Re- 
cent rainfall has helped, but there is 
need of catch crops. There is ample 
time to put in any of these named up 
to the middle of June, for most of New 
York and New England. The very 
helpful article by J. W. Sanborn, on 
unother page of American Agricultur- 


ist, Who grows annually many acres of 
hungarian, will be read with great in- 
terest by all farmers. The area devot- 
ed to this crop should be materially in- 
creased this year. 


- — = - 
The return of Col A. A. Pope as 
controlling manager of the American 
bicycle company augurs much for the 


future of that industry, as well as for 
the public welfare in the larger use of 
this convenient vehicle. The rapid and 
utter decline of the bicycle business, 
immediately after the various manu- 
facturers were consolidated into one gi- 
xantic concern, is one of the most strik- 
ing incidents in recent commercial his- 
tory. The most remarkable fact about 
it is that this ruination was caused, 
not so much by poor management and 
overcapitalization, as by the fact that 
the concern stopped advertising. One 
of the “economies” which this and other 
trusts expected to insure, was to do 
away with advertising. These combi- 
nations at first felt that they were so 
strong no one could compete with them, 
and believed the public would buy their 








EDITORIAL 


without having their articles 
brought to their attention by advertis- 
ing. There never was a greater mis- 
take. Advertising is essential to main- 
tain one’s trade, as well as to increase 
it. To demonstrate this fact has cost 
the bicycle business and some _ other 
trusts many millions of dollars. Ex- 
perience came high, but they had to 
have it. The big companie;, as well 
as smaller manufacturers and farmers, 
now realize as never before that it pays 
to advertise if it is done properly, and 
still more if the advertising is followed 
up effectively. For instance, if you ad- 


goods 


vertise plants, eggs, machinery, live 
stock, or anything else in American 


Agriculturist, and do not give prompt 
attention to inquiries or orders, you 
have only yourself to blame if you don’t 
build up a satisfactory business. In 
fact, in everything pertaining to adver- 
tising, and to inquiries or orders arising 
therefrom, businesslike methods should 
prevail from start to finish. The farmer, 


like other advertisers, should have a 
good “follow up’ system. By the way, 


don't forget our guarantee, printed on 
this page. 


—— 





England’s Proposal to Tax American 
Foods and Manufactures. 


Chamberlain determined to 
commit the British government to pro- 
tection as a basis for preferential trade 


seems 


with the English colonies. It looks very 
much as though the government will 


order a new election of members of par- 
liament, on this issue. Should Cham- 
berlain’s new policy be sustained by the 
people, it will usher in most profound 
economic changes, which will be world- 
wide, 

While England has for years derived 
about one-third of her national reve- 
nue from taxes on such imports as liq- 
and certain luxuries she 
has virtually admitted food products, 
miunufactures and raw materials free 
of duty, no matter whence they came, 
Now Mr Chamberlain, who is minister 
of or secretary for the colonies, wants 
to impose a tariff upon all imports, 
with reductions on goods coming into 
England from Canada and other colo- 
nies in return for preferences offered 
british manufacturers in colonial mar- 
He wants all parts of the British 
empire to trade with each other on bet- 
ter terms than they accord to other 
nations. Yet without overthrowing the 
protective policy to which most of the 


uors, tobacco 


kets, 


colonies are wedded, Chamberlain says 
the home government should use _ its 
revenue from protective duties to pay 


old-age pensions, and for other schemes 
to ameliorate the condition of the peo- 


ple in England. 

This scheme is not for free trade 
within the empire and _ protection 
ugainst the rest of the world. Yet it 
is under absolute free trade between 
our stutes and protection against the 
rest of the world, that the United 
States has achieved its great- 
ness. But the time is already here 
when high protection is as little need- 
ed in certain American industries as 
it will be useless in stemming the de- 
cline ot British manufactures. The 
United Stutes can now undersell the 
world in iron and steel, as it long has 
in wheat and maize. 


Canada and other British colonies are 
wedded to protection, They want to 
develop their own resources, just as the 
United Sthtes has done. They want the 
British taxpayer to continue to support 
the British army and navy, as well as 
to give them the British market for 
colonial produce. But for protection to 
cvlonial produce in the English mar- 
ket, the colonies are not willing to 
reciprocate by admitting British manu- 
factures at nominal duties to the 
destruction of their budding muanufac- 
turing industries. 

But even supposing such a_ policy 
did prevail, where will Johnny Bull get 
the $600,000,000 worth of stuff he now 
buys annually from Uncle Sam? This 
country can get along very comfortably 
without the little jag of  $150,000,000 
worth of goods it now takes each year 
from Great Britain. But England must 


have American food or starve. Nor 
will an old-age pension induce the Eng- 
lish working man to yote taxes upon 
his daily bread. 


For these reasons, we believe that 
American agriculture and _ industry 
have little to fear from Sec Chamber- 
lain’s revolutionary proposal. When it 
comes to tariffs, Uncle Sam can meet 
any nation without fear of being 
worsted. Yet it is high time for the 


United States to meet with higher taxes 
or equally stringent regulations, the un- 


just reprisals that Germany has just 
imposed upon American agricultural 
products. 


-_ 

It is difficult to understand why cer- 
tain transportation officials cannot see 
the importance of giving every encour- 
agement to producers in such an im- 
portant trucking section as that around 
Norfolk. Ten cr 15 years ago little or 
no freight was sent out from James 


City county, Va. When it is consid- 
ered that over 700 carloads of truck- 
ing crops were sent from one station 


in the central part of the county last 
season, and more than 25 cars in one 
day, we should think railroad officials 
would do everything in their power to 
encourage rather than discourage the 


production of crops of this sort. 
During a_ recent’ editorial trip it 
was the universal cry among truck- 
ers in the vicinity of Norfolk that 
transportation companies were tak- 
ing undue advantage of them. It 
is quite plain to the «average ob- 
server that the trucking interests in 
this section will decline and be con- 


centrated more largely in other sections 
unless some relief is forthcoming soon. 


Some farmers have already sold out, 
while others are contemplating going 


further south along railroad lines more 
closely in touch and in sympathy with 
them. 
_— win 
The corruption in the postoffice de- 
partment is gradually being uncovered. 
Let no guilty man escape! But let not 
the rural delivery service be the scape- 
goat. Go up higher, to officials who 
pay the railroads eight times as much 
for carrying the mails as the railroads 
get for hauling express matter on the 
same trains! And why this conspiracy 
against all parceis business? Why this 
declaration by the postmaster general 
that the postoffice should not go into 
the express business? Why this sudden 
eagerness for “economy’’? There’s a 


nasty look about this whole postoffice 
proposition. The railroad and express 


companies have fattened on the depart- 
ment long enough. Stop that robbing 
and the public can have parcels post, 
more frequent mails, postal currency, 
and other good things, without creating 
a postal deficiency. But what if the 
postal revenue fails to equal expendi- 
tures? The postoffice is the one depart- 
ment of government that comes in di- 
rect daily contact with the people, and 
it should be of the utmost efficiency 
regardless of expense. If it doesn’t 
quite pay its own bills under efficient 
and honest management, let it have a 





few of the millions that are being 
poured into army and navy. 
Es 

Lots of people want work ia the 

country, after all. Witness the nuim- 

ber of “situations wanted’ in our 

Farmers’ Exchange. That’s the most 


interesting part of the paper just now 
when farmers are so put to it for help 
outdoors or in. Of course it is a great 
sacrifice for American Agriculturist to 
insert one time free of cost “situations 
wanted,” as we are doing this month, 
Lut we are only too glad to sid farm- 
ers in this crisis. All who wish to nire 


help should advertise under ‘Help 
Wanted” in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
the cost being only 5 cents per word. 





= 


Our guarantee, printed elsewhere on 
this page, ineans just what it savs. 


: —————— 

Wagons with rear axles longer than 
the front do not increase the draft, but 
do require wider gateways and more 
careful driving and are not to be rec- 
ommended for home use, 





The Drouth Problem. 





Helping Out the Hay Crop. 


What crops can farmers put in after 
June 10, which will give a good yield 
of coarse fodder for the coming win- 


ter? As most of the manure has prob- 
ably been used, what would you advise 
in the way of fertilizers? How about 
plowing up the worst burned places in 
meadows and sowing something there? 

There is no crop that will stop 
many holes as corn. I should place 
this first, and recommend that every 
available acre be planted even though 
it is not put in till June 15. At that 
date the southern Sheep Tooth corn, 
under ordinary conditions, ought to 
give more bulky fodder than anything 


so 


I know. Of course the quality will not 
be of the best, but it is bulky fodder 
of which there will be a scarcity the 
coming winter. I have in such cuses 
plowed up meadows or parts of them 
that were light and burned up and 
pianted Pride of the North corn and 


secured an excellent crop after June 1. 


Next in order of certainty comes 
barnyard millet. I have sowed this af- 
ter July 4 and cut more than two tons 
per acre of cured hay. To get from 
millet its highest feeding value, it must 
be cut before it comes into head, and 
when properly cured it will ot only 
help to fill, but produce a food that 
Will help balance up the corn fodde 
Of course this, like everything else, 
will do best on pretty good land. If 
no manure is to be had I should ust 0 


pounds per acre of acid phosphate, h 


ing 14% phosphoric acid. This vill 
probably hit as many different condi- 
tions and crops as anything 

If the season should be favorable 
(warm and not too wet), a iluable 
food may be secured from the southern 
cowpea, using the earlier varieties like 
the Little Black or Clay. If the hind 
is light, I should sow in drills 2 feet 
apart so they can be cultivated. This 


will require less seed and the cultiva- 
tion will help to increase the crop, They 
will be found somewhat difficult to 
cure, but will well pay for the trouble, 
as they give not only bulk, but quality. 
Lastly, consider the things that remain 
and are re:dy to die, viz, the grass crop. 
When rain comes, and it must come 
soon, we will be astonished to 
the grass will grow for the next 30 days. 


see he rw 





I would not sell any cows yet, nor de- 
spair. T have seen a fair crop of 

made after May 25. I write this 

40 or 50 acres of new seeding apparent- 
ly burning up Brothers, don't get 
discouraged. With the crops above 
mentioned in somewhat such a season 


as this IT have carried all my stock and 


had hay to sell at a good figure in the 
spring. Above all, don’t neglect the 
silo.—[Edward Van Alstyne, Columbia 
County, N Y. 

PLANT PLENTY OF CORN, 

I consider the grass crop itself by no 
means destroyed and with rains will 
yet improve on good soils and in the 
rowen crop. It would hardly seem wise 
to plow up new mowings or those in- 
tended to stay in grass for the next 
year or two thus early. If the crop 1s 
indeed a failure, there will be time in 
July to put in hungarian to eke out 
the shortage of hay. Probably at this 
season there is no better way of meet- 


ing a certain deficiency of hay than by 


increasing the acreage of corn. 
Throughout the corn belt there is no 


crop yet brought forward that provides 
much nutritious, palatable forage 
per acre or for a given cost of produc- 


as 


tion as Indian corn. 

May 20 is the best average time for 
planting, but I was brought up on a 
very old rule that June 1 was early 
enough to be through planting, and 
while the plants are taking root and 
making ready to grow in June, “July 


1 akes the stalk and August makes the 


Even up to June 25 corn may be 


Goa 
planted with reasonable expectation ol 
a satisfactory harvest. Farmyard ma- 
nure forms the most satisfactory 


becomes 
rapid 


corn, because it 
the season of most 


for 
at 


dressing 
available 














For late planted corn partic- for February, $172.50; salary of presi- 
dent and secretary, $50; 563 shares of 
stock, $5630; 435 dividends (unpaid) 
$5655; total, $16,640.18. 

TREASURER MATT JOHNSON. 

Paid agent and help, $3239.23; salary 
of president and secretary, $50; au- 
diting committee, $12; taxes, $187.59; 
insurance, $150; printing and post- 
age, $85.33; interest and over- 
drafts, $34.23; gasoline, 1410 = gal- 
lons, $182.83; improvements at Cam- 
tu piece out the hay supply, very few eron, $90.35; improvement at Rockwell, 
can be advantageously used. Some of $25; incidentals, $50.65; shares of stock 
the crops that are desirable for soiling eae ae a ‘eeiiiet 

Haman am aan an 2 owing officers rere ; : 
or silage are not suitable oad nay, and President, J. H. Brown; vice-president, 
most of these have to give way to Daniel Cahalan: secretary, W. F. Dod- 
corn for the silo on account of the erer: treasurer, James E. Treston; di- 
greater productiveness, palatability rectors, C. E. Sherwood and C. Hansen 
and facility of handling the latter. of Owen, C. Hinrichs and Ed Canby of 
Oats are now past their season and Bath, C. T. Bruce and W. Witte of Gen- 
eseo, R. A. Holman and John Hogan of 
Dougherty, L. Stevens of Mason; agent 
of the company, F,. Campbell of Rock- 
well. 


growth. 
ularly and for corn generally a mixed 
fertilizer applied in the drill at plant- 
ing seems to be desirable to give the 
crop a quick start. Potash, fertilizers 
ure the only ones that form a, satis- 
factory substitute or supplement for 
farm manure for corn. Of these wood 
sshes, muriate and sulphate of potash 
ure the forms most commonly used. 
Of the many crops other than corn 





may not be considered. Japanese mil- 
lets are good for green forage, but not 
very satisfactory hay. Hungarian 
urass sown in July is one of the most 
sutisfactory catch crops to piece out a 
short supply of hay. Manures for this 
«rop should be largely nitrogenous.— 
EF. S. Cooley, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 


Successful Co-Operative Association. 


=>. . 


Grange Notes. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Carroll county Pomona met recently 
with Pequuwket. There was a large at- 
tendance of out-of-town members. The 
degree was conferred on a class of 13 
candidates. The question, Is the daily 
newspaper an essential part of our cur- 
rent literature, was discussed. A live 


At the 15th annual meeting of the 
Rockwell (Ia) farmers’ co-operutive 
association it was shown that despite 


ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


meeting of the Pomona was held with 
Eagle at Chatham. The degree was 
conferred on 12 candidates. An inter- 
esting discussion was held on, What is 
the most profitable crop for Carroll 


county? 
NEW YORK. 

Union, Watertown and Star granges 
will hold their 30th anniversary picnic 
June 18, at the new city park. 

Deposit held a live meeting recent- 
ly with Charles Videtto. The question, 
Shall we break the stones in the fields 
instead of drawing them off? caused 
a lively discussion. A. M. Butler gave 
an interesting talk on some of the 
drawbacks of farming in the south. 

Broome county Pomona _ will meet 
with Edson June 9. 


Herkimer county Pomona will meet 
at grange temple, May 30. An inter- 
esting question for discussion will be 
the marketing of cheese. Hon A. B. 
Steele will be present. 

Dexter of Jefferson county, at its last 
meeting, appointed a committee to dec- 
orate the graves of deceased members 
on Decoration day. An interesting pro- 
gram has been prepared, by a special 
committee, for children’s day. 

Saratoga county Pomona held its 
monthly meeting at Saratoga Springs, 
May 23. Fifty members were present. 
A very interesting literary program 
was rendered. Deputy L. Lansing pre- 
sided, owing to the absence of the mas- 
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ter. Reports from subordinate granges 
showed them to be in good condition 
and that additions are being made to 
their membership. 


Van Hornersville will confer degrees 
on 22 candidates, June 6. Later in the 
month, final degrees will be conferred 
on a class of some 40 candidates. 


Great pleasure is felt concerning the 
erection of a commodious building at 
Chautauqua assembly grounds for use 
us grange headquarters. The structure 
is being built through the generosity 
of Cyrus E. Jenes of Chautauqua, in 
memory of his father, the late Rev 
Emory Jones. The building will be 
erected on the site acquired last year 
by Chautauqua county Pomona. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Butler county Pomona met with Mt 
Chestnut, June 4. A profitable and in- 
teresting session was held. A _ field 
meeting was held at Euclid station, 
June 2. 


607 


DELAWARE. 


A. N. Brown and J. C. Smith of Fruit- 
land, addressed Cereal at Hazlettville, 
May 23, on the benefits of the organi- 
zation. This was the closing meeting 
of the season. It is customary for most 
Delaware granges to close during the 
fruit season. Fruitland which is locat- 
ed in one of the greatest fruit growing 
districts in the state, held their closing 
session, May 16. 





bad crops last year the business of the | 





ssociation amounted to over $600,000. 
This was exceedingly gratifying in view 
f the fact that the corn crop was soft, 
outs Were poor in quality and wheat not 
especially good. The high price of coal 
lsO made inroads on the business of 
he association, but the report of the 
ear’s work demonstrated that the as- 
sociation Was in good condition and did 
large amount of business. 
The association buys grain and sells 
rm implements, stock, etc, to its mem- 
ers, The corner stone of the associa- 
tion is that the farmers sell their grain 
to their own elevator if possible, but if 
the other elevators offer a better price, 
they sell to the other elevator and pay 
to their own elevator a rebate of 4% cent 
bushel. It is this that keeps up the 
ussociation, even under trying circum- 


Eveninc Post day. 


President Roosevelt’s Newsboy 


HIS JS WILLIAM SMITH, the boy who sells THe Saturpay 


Eveninc Post to President Roosevelt every Thursday. 


started to sell ‘THe Post in Washington. 


almost two hours were just being delivered. 


Last fall William 
He already sold newspapers. 


One day, after he had received his supply of the out-of-town newspapers, he 
passed the White House and noticed that some papers which he had had for 
Next day was THe Saturpay 
As soon as he had gotten his package he started for the 


stances. After 14 years this plan of co- 
operation has proved to be more than 


White House on his bicycle at top speed, and sold as many copies as possible among 
the attaches. A few days later the President noticed a newspaper which he knew 


Was expected of it. The following is 
] amount of 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED SINCE 1894: 


was to contain something in which he was interested. 
was told that it had not yet arrived. 
he had seen came from. 


He called for his copy, but 


Inquiry was made as to where the copy which 
He was told that ‘*it was delivered by William Smith, Tue 


ee ; DY. 
. Ne Sarurpay Eveninc Post boy,’ it being related how he had been supplying the White House staff’ ahead 
a ‘ike ates ye of the regular carrier. The President Jeft instructions with Secretary Cortelyou that William be brought to 
999 LLTITIIED 5astooo him. He shook hands with him and said that thereafter he wanted him to deliver his copies of the 
"00 ......++2++++ 625,000 daily papers and Tue Sarurpay Eveninc Post. The story of ‘The President’s Newsboy ’’ traveled, 
b ee ee aes and now, in addition to his newspapers, William sells from 400 to 500 copies of THe Post each week, 


Reports of the diffe rent officials given 


principally to members of Congress, the President’s household, and department clerks. 





below show in detail the transactions of 
{ society, amount of grain handled, 


MANAGER'S REPORT. 
Qats, bushels, 406,900; corn, bushels, 
100; flax, bushels, 2786; barley, bush- 





There are 6000 boys like William Smith selling THE SATURDAY EVENING POST all over the country. 
They do it Friday afternoons after school hours and on Saturdays. 
We want more boys. It costs nothing to start; we send the first week’s supply of 10 copies free. If you 
write to-day, YOU CAN START NEXT WEEK. 


Some are making $15.00 a week. 








s, 6777; timothy seed, pounds, 32,600; 
over, pounds, 13,460; feed, pounds, 
i4,500: oil meal, pounds, 128,000; barb 
re and nails, pounds, 69,066; twine, 
unds, 68,635; coal, tons, 3282; lumber, 
‘t, 980,740; flour, sacks, 5951; salt, bar- 
ls, 997: ‘oil, barrels, 38; posts, 12,856; 
ingles, 1,355,000; lath, 215,000; sacks, 





S519 Arch St., Phitadelphia, Pa. 





0: live stock, cars, 55; machinery 
100: paint, $583: axle grease, $93.75 
sh doors and molding, $2308.45; mis- | 








$250 in Extra Cash Prizes 
will be given Next Month to Boys who do Good Work 
BOY DEPARTMENT, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 








lHaneous, $3000; total, $601,038.03. | om 
| 
DODERER. 


| i 
.... $2730) MOYERDALE HERD. 


6,041.22 


SECRETARY W, F. 
(irain and seeds.......... 
Credits per ledger. 


Lumber $,005.00 | Of Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
RR HERD HEADED BY THE GREAT BULL 
Machinery a ene er ere 263.25 . 

Lubricating oil and axle grease 43.00 Sir Korndyke Manor DeKol No. 281 33 
Paint Ome Waint Ol s.ocs.6000i0 vase 245.06! The average records of his dam and two grand- 
Nails, barb wire and fencing.. 367.50 | dams aie 25 pounds and 9 ounces; which is the 
Flour .... 371.11 | largest average records any bull of the breed has 


in the United States, 














(il meal and shorts............. 316.90 rhe herd contains 25 females, carefully selected | 
Cash on hand and in bank..... 5,060.84 en : large number “ the greatest Ba ~ in te 
Misecell: _ 591 55 Jnited States; using 1e greatest of care as 
lise ellane ous sett dia ene: eee a : 21.55 individuality and great dairy type, and they all 
Klevator at Rockwell........... 3,000.00 | have records from 20 to 26 pounds and 11 ounces, 
Lumber yard...........se0eee-e-- 1,000.00 | or from dams we records a 4 : * pone. 
’ ER .. es ~ Nothing for sale at present, but bull calves from 
roperty at Cameron........... 1,500.00 one month to one year old, from cows with records 
_ from 20 to 26 pounds each. | 
Assets 30.457.27 Call and examine this herd, I think I can | 
I Sidideias She ipai bis he Poe a show you the finest herd of the size possible to 
ale ee ee ee ee ee ee . ° find. 
(2LREA H. MOYER, Syracuse, N. Y 
no TEE CORRE ECR TE EN: $13,817.09 A. OVER, Sy ae 
Balance last year............- 11,965,16 








Gain since last report........ $1,851.96 
Liabilities—Debits per ledger, $4,716.02; 
ugent’s salary, five months, $416.66; help 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers | 
on Editorial Page. 








Caceres 


STANDARD 
FARM BOOKS. 


For the Amateur or Professional Tiler of | 





the Soil. | 
Bulbs and Tuberous Rooted Plants. C. L, Allen 1.50 
Cider Makers Handbook, ‘lTrowbridge............. 1, 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing, etc. F, A. Waugh 1.00 
Greenhouse Construction, L. R. ‘Taft.......... 1.50 
Greenhouse Management i Mb. WER basessccce 1.50 | 
Animal Breeding. Thomas Shaw ..........ss..++ 1,50 | 
Study of Breeds, Thomas Sbaw................ 1.50 | 
Keeds and Feeding. W. A, Henry.............. 2.00 
New Egg Farm (revised and enlarged), H. H. 
LE” EE BARES ER ee OE 1.00 | 
Turkeys; How To Grow Them. Herbert Myrick 1.00 
Hunter and Trapper. H. ‘Thrashe. ....... a) 
l’ravtical Taxidermy. J. H. Batty . Lu) 
The Ice Crop. Theron L. Hiles,...... ‘ 1.00 
i Home Pork Making, A. W, Fulton...... 50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, NY, 
Marquette Building, Chicago, I), 








Our New 
Portrait Catalog 


The publishers wish to announce that they have just 
issued a new and revised edition of their 116-page 
illustrated catalog. The style has been much improved 
and mony portraits of the most eminent scientists 
along the lines of agiiculture and allied subjects have 
been added, including such authors as Thomas Shaw, 
W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W. Johnson, 
A. 8. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, Patrick 
Barry, L. M. Wileox, E. E. Rexford, C. L. Allen and 
Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detajled description of the most recent 
and popular books covering every phase of agricultural 
and outdoor life, presenting an unusual variety of 
available literature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate question 
that may present itself. This catalog is ae essential to 
the progressive farmer's library as any other work of 
r‘ference and will be sent to all applying for it. 
Enclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of meiling. 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, 111, 
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NEW YORK. 


Decrease in New York Tobacco Acreage. 


Reports received from tobacco sec- 
tions of N Y state indicate there 
be a considerable decrease in the acre- 
age planted this year, The low prices 
paid last fall and the fact that 
siderable tobacco still remains in grow- 
hands have discouraged many 
growers. The following reports retiect 
conditions: 

Penn Yan, Yates Co—Only about half 
us much tobacco will be set in this lo- 
cality this year as last. Very little of 
last year’s crop has been sold. Seed 
beds which were backward are now do- 
ing nicely. 

Fulton, Oswego Co—A few crops of 
tobacco still remain in growers’ hands. 


will 


con- 


ers’ 


About half the crops being held have 
been assorted. This year’s acreage will 
not be much if any more than half 


what was planted last year. Seed beds 
are doing well. 

tathbone, Steuben Co—The prob:bil- 
ities are that there will be a slight 
reduction in the tobacco acreage in this 


town, About 20% of last year’s crop 
is in growers’ hands. It is being held 
for from 6 to 10e¢ p Ib. Seed beds are 


Transplanting 
early 


making good 
commenced in 
as May 22. 

Chemung, Chemung <‘o—But little old 
tobacco remains in growers’ hands. 
Plint beds which were retarded by the 
cold weather are now coming «head 
rupidly. Setting has been in progress 
for some time. Little trouble has de- 
veloped from the insect pest. There 
will be a slight decrease in acreage. 
Had the dry weather continued much 
longer the decrease would have been 
heavy. Tobacco growers are not show- 
ing much interest in the crop. 

Tioga Co—Only about 12 a of tobacco 


progress, 
some sections as 


in this section remain unsold. It has 
been assorted and sized and is being 
held for 11@138c p Ib. Seed beds are 


doing well. There will be no change in 
the tobacco acreage. The Marshland 
farms intend growing some tobacco un- 
der shade. 

What Assurance have the farmers of 
New York state that after $100,000,000 
has been spent on the Erie ditch, an- 
other $100,000,000 or more will not be 
usked for to finish the work? 


Pittstown, Rensselaer Co, June 1— 
Farm work is progressing very slowly. 
The frost of May 2 did not do much 
damage to fruit. Old potatoes are near- 
ly sold, Those that held over did not 
profit much. 


North Java, Wyoming Co, May 30— 
Many died this spring. but the 
trouble seems to have stopped now. 
Farmers planting corn and garden 
stuff. Several farms are abandoned 
this year. 

Leroy, Genesee Co, June 1—All fruit 
bloomed well, but are not setting very 
full except in wettish places. Very few 
sprayed before trees were in bloom. 
More will spray after blossoms are full, 
but some will not spray at all. Gardens 
planted early started well, but’ the 
drouth has told on them very badly. 


Phillipstown, Putnam Co, June 1— 
Corn planting about over, but a reduced 
ncreage planted, as the ground has been 
so dry it has been almost impossible 
to plow. Hay searce and high. Cherry 
und plum crops ruined by freeze of May 
2. Spring pigs scarce at $3 each. Ap- 
ples are all right as yet, and promise a 


cows 


full crop. 
East Bloomfield, Ontario Co, May 29 
Wheat is looking well. Grass is not 
growing very rapidly. Potatoes are 


most all sold at 45¢ p bu. 


Young Hickory, Steuben Co, June 1 


Pastures are getting very short. 
Cows are not milking very well thus 
tar. Stock of all kinds continue high. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, June 1— 


Some have been turning over sod to 
plant with silo corn. <A short hay crop 
is expected. Oats a failure. No fruit 
except apples and berries. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, June 11l— 
Many gardens have not been cultivated 
ind plowing for corn and potatoes 


has been delayed by 
Pastures 


the dry weather. 
have dried badly and cattle 
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AMONG 


grained to keep up the flow 
Creameries are very active. 


May 








are being 
of milk. 

30—Some 
and rye is heading 
look well, but old 
Oats come very 


Seneca, Ontsrio Co, 
Wheat looks well 
out. New meadows 
seeding is very short. 
spotted and uneven. Apple trees are 
setting full. Not much of a show for 
sweet cherries or peaches. Strawberries 


and small fruits look well. 
Saratoga Co—-The agri society will 
hold its fair Sept 1-4. Valuable prizes 


have been offered by prominent citizens 
of the county. Floral hall on the ground 
will be enlarged and other improve- 
ments made this season. 


Amenia, Dutchess Co, May 31—In the 
eldest experience of farmers, there has 
time 


never been so dry a as during 
May. There is practically no grass for 


the cows at present. Farmers are put- 
ting in more sowed corn for fodder than 


common, Garden truck coming on 
slowly. 
Denmark, Lewis Co, June 1—Mead- 


ows newly seeded and in fine tilth are 
still growing in spite of drouth. Milk 
tlow has reached the limit, and in many 
factories is already shrinking. Cows 
that are grain fed are holding up. It 
seems ill advised to have dropped the 
exchange price of milk at the last 
meeting. It will have to go back again 
to 2%c. Milk is worth more to manu- 
facture than to sell for N Y shipment. 
im. EE. Cc. 

Marcy, Oneida Co, 
truck is very 
grown vegetables 


May 30—Garden 
searce and no home 
are in the market. 
Struwberry vines have dried up and 
withered so badly that they probably 
will not revive. Pastures furnish scant 
feed for cattle, and last year’s hay and 
grain are being fed by those who have 
it. The milk supply is shrinking very 
rapidly. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, May 30—Grass 
has been injured almost beyond recov- 
ery by drouth. Oats look very poorly. 
Pastures do not produce anywhere near 
their quota of feed, and the outlook for 


milk and butter products is not en- 
couraging. Seed corn is in great de- 
mand, as very little corn was ripened 
last year. Hay is bringing a good price 
und the crop promises to be a short 
one. 

New Baltimore, Greene Co, May 30— 
Pears, especially Bartletts and De An- 
jous, show but very little fruit, and 
apples are quite uneven. Many or- 
chards of Baldwins did not blossom. 


Farmers are spraying quite generally, 
und both tent caterpillars and forest 
worms are scarce. Grass and grain of 
all kinds looking poorly on account of 
drouth. 


Mentz, Cayuga Co, May 30—Wheat 
stands about 12 to 18 in. Oats do not 
cover the ground. About half*the corn 


and potatoes are planted. 
Rodman, Jefferson Co, June 1—The 
hay crop will be very light. Not much 


rain during the entire month of May. 
Corn planting mostly done. Some of 
the farmers at Fredericks Corners are 


selling off stock. 

Dickinson, Franklin Co, June 1—Fbr- 
est fires have been raging here, and 
thousands of acres of timber destroyed. 
An immense amount of pulp and cord 
wood and also cut logs have been con-- 
sumed. 


Kingsbury, Washington Co, June 1— 
The crops are most all in. Oats and 
grass look fair considering the drouth. 
Help is scarce and very high. Hay 
brings from $8 to $14 p ton. 

Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, June i 
—HBut little corn planted. A large quan- 
tity of oats was sown in good season, 
but the growth has been checked by 
the drouth. There is a slight prospect 
for fruit. 

Florida, 
onion 
Pine 


May 30—The 
this section, along the 
not looking very 
well. The average lot came up very 
true. Quite a few have sown over. 
Grass and fruits of all kinds have been 
hurt badly by the dry weather. 


Orange Co, 
crop in 
Island R R, is 


Corning, Steuben Co, May 30—Late 
frosts injured clover, grass and wheat 
to some extent, and the drouth since 
has done much more damage, and the 
indications are that the hay crop will 
be light. Sorrel is in bloom almost ev- 
erywhere, making the meadows look 
badly. Wheat is not nearly as good as 





THE FARMERS 








the appearance promised early; rye is 
short, but in head. Oats sowing 
is but just completed. There will be 


less corn planted than last year. 
Hyde Park, Dutchess Co, May 30— 
Strawberries, especially early varieties, 
have been blighted. Wheat and rye are 
growing slowly, and oats hardly at all. 


Corn is uneven in coming up; some 
farmers have not planted any. 
South Salem, Westchester Co, May 


30—Small fruits have suffered from the 
drouth. Vegetables in the garden grow 
very slowly, and seeds have been a 
long time in coming up. Rye looks 
quite promising, but oats are very back- 


waid. The hay crop will be very poor. 
Corn is mostly planted, but is a long 
time coming up. Later there will be 
corn drilled for fodder. Potatoes are 
growing nicely, and are a good color. 
Spraying fruit trees is in order. 
Canton—St Lawrence Co, June 2— 
Pastures are very dry and the milk 
flow is shrinking fast. Cows have 


dropped off 20% in their milk yield the 
past few weeks. Dairymen mostly 
feeding grain to keep cows from dry- 
ing up. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Queens, Queens Co, June 1—Our 
peach crop looked pretty fair May 25. 
The drop which we usually have in June 
has already taken place. We are cul- 
tivating the orchard thoroughly, and if 
we have water enough we may irrigate 
a few trees in order to see what effect 
irrigation will have. If we can hold 
what fruit we have on the trees at 
the present time we ought to have 
about a quarter of a full crop.—[C. W. 
Ward. 


DELAWARE. 


The Asparagus Yield on the farm of 
J. M. Reed, Kent Co, this season, has 
been as large us that of last year, in 
spite of the dry weather. In a recent 
letter to American <Agriculturist, Mr 
Reed says: “We have, up to the last 
week in May, cut and shipped as much 
asparagus as we did last year during 
the entire season. The quality is much 
finer and better than heretofore. The 
season is about two-thirds over.’ The 
splendid success of Mr Reed is attrib- 
uted to spraying his asparagus bed last 
season several times after cutting was 
over, and he will follow it up again this 
year. 





MARYLAND. 


Boonsboro, Washington Co, May 29— 
Early planted corn up, but some not 
yet planted and ground too dry to get 
it up now. Present indications are 
that the peach crop will be very light. 
Strawberries suffering from drouth and 
will be a short crop. Many cantaloupes 
not yet planted. Wheat heading low 
and prospects for a heavy crop not so 
propitious now. 

Pocomoke, Somerset Co, May 30—Pea 
crop has been seriously hurt by the 
drouth, as pods are very short and vines 
yellow. Irish potatoes have also been 
failing. Patches came up very uneven- 


ly and it looks like a very short crop 
in this section. Wheat looks badly and 
cannot make a full crop. What few 


peaches, pears and plums that remained 
from freeze are mostly hanging on. 
Crop will be very short for all of them. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mullica Hill, Gloucester Co, May 30 
—Owing to dry weather there will not 
be more than half a crop of hay. Some 
of it is burned up already. White 
potatoes have been suffering some for 
rain. Corn is coming up and growing. 
Some are mowing crimson clover and 
rye. Milk has been plentiful, but is 
slacking up in short pastures. 

Shrewsbury, Monmouth Co, May 30— 


Hay is Knocked out by drouth. Wheat 
and rye fairly good. Hay will be high. 


Old potatoes $1.50 to $1.75. Cows are 
searce and high. e 
Montville, Morris Co, May 30—The 


cultivated hay cron is doomed. Swale 
meadows are looking well. Bog mead- 
ews will be used this coming summer 
to supplement the fodder now for next 
winter's forage. Farmers will be forced 
to put in extra acres of fodder corn to 
help out through the coming winter. 
Cattle are looking well considering the 





scanty grazing. All crops in with very 
few exceptions. In some fields ccri 
is up: same with potatoes. Larger 
ucreage of potatoes than last year 
Same of corn. Fruit crops hurt sone 
by late frosts: yet the promise is a 
medium crop of most kinds, as far a: 
can now be told. Currant worms an}! 


potato bugs are on the rampage. 


Clark, Union Co, May 30—Continued 
hot and dry weather has prevented 
farmers from getting ground in proper 
shape for planting crops. Seeds have 
not germinated well, coming up very 
unevenly. Hay will be a short crop 


again this year. Apple trees were load- 


ed With bloom, but owing to lack of 
moisture the set is light for most va- 
rieties. Small fruits ahead of usu:l 
time and are at a stage of growth 
when rain is necessary to develop a 
crop. Strawberries ripening: they are 
small and inferior. Garden truck and 
field crops very backward. 

Vernon, Sussex (o, May 29—The fruit 
crop in this section was nearly de- 
stroyed by the recent freeze. Growers 


who before the freeze were estimating 
their peach crop at 8000 bus will not 
have more than 1000. Hay will be a 
very short crop, as the grass has 
burned up in some places Strawber- 
ries were badly damaged by the cold, 
but the drouth has killed the plants 
and dried up what few remained. Po- 
tatoes are coming up nicely. Rye is 


looking well considering the drouth. 
Planting Popcorn—When is the best 
time to plant popcorn it Middles: x 
county? Should it be planted in hills 
or drills and how much should be used 
per acre?—[A. G., New Jersey. Popcorn 
may be planted any time now that 
practically all danger of frosts is 
past. The general requirements are 
the same as for sweet corn Five to 
six quarts of seed is the usual amount 


sown I should prefer to plant 


per acre. 


in hills 3 feet each way rather 
than plant in drills. Planted in hills 
allows cuitivation both ways and. re- 
quires less hard work [Alva T. Jor 
dan, New Jersey Experiment Station 
Flanders, Morris Co, May 29—Winter 
grein looking fine Farm help ve 
scarce Farmers using much fertilizer 
and lime. Horses very high Fres' 


cows in good demand at $40 to $45. Some 
scale in peach orchards Indications 
favorable for a fruit crop. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Active Granges in Lackawanna Coun‘y. 
LECTURER A. M. 


good 


CORNELL, P NSYLVANIA 
The grange movement is 


peCgress in this 


making 


great anthracite coal 


county. Two yeurs ago there were five 
granges within its borders, now there 
are ten, that were well represented at 
Pomona session held With Newton 
grange on May § at Bald Mount, a 
thriving farming section some eight or 


ten miles from Scranton. 

Newton grange, afte many years 
of dormancy, was reorganized about 
one year ago, and with the ene 
gy alid ability now visible, evidently 
has a bright future 

An efficient committee of five fro 
various parts of the county were ap 
pointed to arrange for a field day meet- 
ing to be held in August under the 
uuspices of the Pomona. 

East Fairfield. Crawford Co, May 30 

Corn is about all planted. The acre- 
age here will be large. Seed corn in 
the ear 50e p bu, potatoes 50c, Farm- 
ers have stood manfully and_ persist- 
ently by their work and no interrup- 
tion stopped them during the hot, dry 
weather. The oats are not up to aver 
age on account of the dry weather 
Wheat is holding its own fairly well 
Pastures are going behind the averag« 

Falls, Wyoming Co, June 1—No fruit 
of any kind. It has been too dry fot! 


With sufficient rain othe 
crop. One thing 


straw berries. 
berries may be a large 


that has never been noticed before in 
this section is the dearth of flowers 
Lilacs were so forward in March that 
the cold of May froze the buds and 
not a lilac is seen anywhere 

Buffalo, Union Co, May 30—Corn 
about all planted and is coming u! 
well where soil is moist enough and 


seed is good. Wheat headed. Grass is 
short on account of dry weather. Cows 
have been turned to pasture. Frosts 
early in May damaged fruit blossoms, 
which were out then, though later blos- 























soms are unhurt. Very little spraying 
of fruit trees was done. Road making 
is now in order. Fresh cows are lower 
in price. Some wheat and corn are be- 
ing marketed at present, though most 
of the grain was sold and muarketed 
during Feb. The county fair will be 


held Sept 
niversary. 


29-Oct 2, it being the fifth an- 


Falisdale, Wayne Co, May 29—Pas- 
tures are in such a poor condition that 
farmens are compelled to feed grain to 


cows. The shrinkage in milk lately has 
been astonishing. Muah corn is being 
planted, but the ground has been so 
dry it has not come up. Gardens are 
an failure; $20 is being offered for old 
hay, but farmers are refusing to sell. 

Erie, Erie Co, May 30—Fruit has not 
been damaged thus far. The prospects 
for peaches and apples are very good. 

Millville, Columbia Co, May 29— 
Poor prospect for apples, as there was 

very heavy crop last year. The re- 
cent frosts did much to lessen the crop 
nulso, Oats not all up. 

Grenoble, Bucks (Co, May 30—Oats 
and potatoes are planted and are look- 
ing well. Corn ground is being pre- 
pared. Grass looking well, but short, 
because of lack of rain. Pastures are 
very short. 

New Castle, Lawrence Co, May 29— 
There were heavy frosts three or four 
times a week until May 5; following a 
varm, wet March, this has resulted 
in destroying much fruit, especially 
strawberries, which will not give half 
2 crop, «and in short pastures, and 
threatens to make a very short hay 
crop. Nothing seeins promising but 
wheat and apples. 

French Creek, Venango Co, May 30 
Farmers are nearly all threugh plant- 
ing corn. Oats are not doing much 
vood. Wheat in the sime condition. 
Fruit will not be a very good crop. 
Pears and peaches falling off. There 
‘ill be some apples. A good many po- 
tatoes will be pl ted. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, May 29—Corn 

ost all planted. Seed corn has been 
nusually scarce Potatoes nearly all 
lunted,. Gardens coming along. Oats 
up and looking well. Fresh cows in 
good demand at $35 to $55. Horses 
rather plentift t $30 to $150 

_ ms 
Hop Movement ard Market. 

At New York, market continues dull 
nd unchanged from conditions report- 
ed last week. There is only a small in- 

iiry from brewers. Prices remain un- 
hanged on the basis of 23@24c¢ p 1b for 

oice state hops and 2212,@23'ec for 
neice Pacifics. 

The trade is slready beginning to 
peculate on the 1903 crop, and has fig- 
red out that it will be from 30,000 to 
1.000 bales more than in 1902. An in- | 
rease of 4700 acres is tigured for the | 
Pacific coast, but practically no change | 
r acreage in New York. Nearly the | 
entire gain in yield is expected to come | 
rom New York state, as it is thought | 
i unfavorable season on the Pacific 

ast will result in a decreased yield 
er acre, hich ean only be made good 
v the large are 

The past week has shown a slight im- 
rovement in Ne York hop yards. The 

nely showers broke the prolonged | 

outh, and vines hive taken a fresh 
turt. 


— Sa OO 
In Pennsylvania Tobacco Fields. 


LANCASTER Co—The tobacco in this 
o has been purchased by packers at 

average price of 7e p Ib for Pa seed | 
af and 15e for Havana seed. Grow- 
rs will raise about the usual acreage. 
Plants in seed beds are in good condi- , 
tion. Some are almost ready to trans- 


weather has prevent- 
paring the ground. 


plant. Very dry 
d growers from pr‘ 


JERSEY SHORE—Tobacco growers in 
Lycoming co are about discouraged 
With the low prices they received for 
the 02 crop. Fully 75% was sold for 
» to 8e p lb for assorted tobacco, which 

less than the cost of production. 
There will be at least 20% decrease in 
the tobacco acreage this season on ac- 
ount of the low prices. Plants are 
ery backward as the result of cool, 
ry weather. Considerable trouble has 


en caused by the seed not coming up. 
Many have had to sow a second time, 
“nails and worms have destroyed whole 
beds of plants. Some growers through 
their ravages without any plants, 


are 
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FARM 


Country Produce Markets. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, fowls 144 





15c p Ib d w, ducks 18@14c, fresh eggs 
17@18e, veal calves 7@7%c p Ib 1 w, 
heavy hogs 64@6%c, milch cows $30@ 
50 ea. Medium and pea beans 2.25@ 


2.40 p bu, old potatoes 2 p bbl, corn 50@ 


s2c p bu, oats 40@48c, rye 58@60c. Baled 
rye straw 12@13 p ton, timothy hay 14 
@17i, middlings 20.50@23.50, linseed meal! 
25@26, bran 18@19. 

At Buffalo. good to fancy chickens 


16@17¢e p lb d w, fowls 14@15c, ducks 18 


@21c, turkeys 17@20c, No 1 potatoes on 
track 70@iic p bu, state Rural 75@80c, 
onions 50c@$1, lettuce 1@1.25 p 3-doz 
behs, onions 8@12c p doz bchs, radishes 
15@25¢e, cucumbers 50@90c p doz. No 1 
timothy hay, baled 15.50@16.50 p ton. 
At Rochester, active demand for 
freen vegetables, asparagus 50@60c p 
doz, medium beans $1.5001.85 p bu, beets 


TOASV« p doz bcechs, cabbage 2@3e p 


head, cucumbers 85@90c¢ p doz, lettuce 
15@20c, parsley 18@20c, radishes 15@18e. 
Strawberries 13c pbx. New white 
Wheat 75@78e p bu, new oats 40@44c, 
rye 50@55e, corn 604 65« Bran 18@20 p 
ton, middlings 19@21 Steers 646@8%ee 
p lb d w, calves 8e¢, pigs 8.50@9 p 100 
Ibs. Fresh eggs lic p doz. Hay 10@18 
p ton, straw 9@11. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 15@16c p 
doz, beans $2@2.25 p bu, potatoes 70@ 
ioe, Onions 3a4ce p beh, spinach 6@Te p 
lb, pie plant 5c, asparagus 7c, radishes 
4c, lettuce 4@5c. Veal 5@5i6e p lb 1 w, 


fowls 10@1llic, steers 5@6c, 
f1,¢c, hogs 514c. Oats 42@ 
is@7T8&e, rye Ate, barley 
$@10 p ton, oat 
hay 12@14. 

At Syracuse, 


offered 


turkeys 4@ 
5c p bu, wheat 
clover hay 
timothy 


ade, 
straw 5@6, 
the h 
on this 
quality, and met a 
20e p qt. Potatoes 
Sie p bu, spinach 
lic p lb 1 w, broilers 21@25c. Eggs 17@ 
Sc p doz, cmy butter in tubs 2214@231 
» lb, dairy 20@22c. Bran $19 p ton, 
ten meal 25, middlings 20. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, 
timothy hay $20 p ton, No 2 18@19, 
clover 16.50@17.50. bran 17.50@18.50. 
dlings 21, linseed meal 27@27.50, cotton- 
26.500 27. Fresh 15@15tee p 
hens 13tec p Ib lw, young chic kens 
lucks 19@11e, 18a 


oO straw- 
of 
at 


ne grown 
market Were 
ready sale 
were firm at 75@ 
Fowls 14@ 


berries 
2ood 
Isa 


50a b0c. 


glu- 


No 1 
No 1 
mid- 


seed 
doz. 
150, 


spring ducks 20e, 


clipped lambs 4@6.25 p 100 lbs, spring 7 
@8.25, export steers 5.1545.25, butchers 
$a@5, calves 446.50. 
- 
New York State Cheese Moe ;ket. 
\t Utica, N Y, June 1 The propor- 
tion of small cheese in the sales to- 








FOR 30 DAYS ONLY 


Get a Regular 
$80 BUGCY for 


We have 


will sell for half price. 
30 Day s that time 


sold = at the full Catalog Price. 


This Is 
OUR 


See What You Cet! 


BOD Y— Piano, latest model. 
giued, screwed and plugged 
or 22 inches wide and same length. 






of Genuine Sarven patent or best compressed banc 
between each spoke, 
warrant them fully. 
Armstrong springs if preferred. 
stronger. 
roof and curtains, 
price. Either curved orstraightjoints. SHAFT 
er. Heel braces if wanted without extra charge. 









sag atany point. PAI 


dust proof dry room. 
plete: fully fitted and furnished. 





linch, Always state track wanted. EX 


Guarantee for two (2) years. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


AND MARKET 


cay is heavy for this season of the vear, |! 


After 
no more will be 


American Gem 


Frame and sills of selected, thoroughly seasoned, second growth ash. 
seinfesape with corner irons front and rear, and angle irons on top of ponels, Your choice of sizes, - inches wide and 64 inches lon; 
In ordering state width wanted. 
Back nicely upholstered with soft coil springs, seat cushion has improved, one-piece, twin coil springs 
mile, 78 or 15-16, or l-inch dust, mud and waterproof. 
full clipped in addition with wrought steel clips. 
Reaches clear, white hickory, ironed full length and stayed with wrought Norway braces, 
, % or 1-inch best round edge rolled stee! tire. 


i hub. 
We use only the best 


Choice of wheels as follows: 36 front, 40 rear; 38 front, 42 rear; 40 front, 44 rear. 
SPRINGS—Best oil tempered graded steel, thorough] ly tested, 
This feature is a specialty in our Bu 
—Genuine buffed leather quarters and back stays. 
Choice of 8 or 4 bow top. 
S—New model high bend, clear straight grain white hickory, full ironed and trimmed rit, genuire Al leath- 
with approved pattern genuine quick shaft couplers and anti-rattlers. 
if preferred. 5 
We first prime al 
Then the color coat, two coats of heavy rubbin 
Then a final coat of best finishing varnish is nt agen and bugry thoroughly dried in dar 
Gear black, Brewster green or carmine; also neat UIPMEN 
High genuine patent leather steel frame dash, full length body Brussels eearpet. | toe carpet, Fraupber phon step pede, toe 
AG ; 
%-inch Kelley rubber tires, $15.10. 


Screwed rims if wanted, at same price. 
Bailey body loops running full length under body. 
Hickory spring peri in place of Bailey loops if ageceeees. 
Top is lined to match seat and back. 


Fitted 
heavy weight indigo dy ed broadcloth, whipcord, Fairfield ‘leather or Fabriksid. 
NTING—Only best lead and oil system used. 
whitelead. Next put on five (5) coats of “rough stuff” 
varnish are applied, each one dried and rubbed down separately. 

Body is jet black, plain or fancy striped. 


rail, rub irons, heavy boot, storm apron, wrench, extra washers, whip socket, 
TRA-— %-inch Kelley rubber tires, $13.00. 


We offer for 30 DAYS ONLY this $80 buggy for $45 Cash with order, and give an Iron-clad, Steel-ribbed 
and cash today. 


Don’t Wait 


This ad may not appear again. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS NIFC. CO., 


but it shows the change that is taking 


place in the make of cheese. Home 
trade is more favored than export, and 
this naturally causes makers to pro- 
duce the sizes wanted for that trade. 
The prices of large cheese are nearer 
to those of small than they have been 
at any previous time this year, and 
probably for the reason that the pro- 


duction of large sizes has been so much 
curtailed. There is no let-up in the 
drouth yet, but the nights. are cool 
and this helps to maintain the flow of 
milk. The yield is considerably smaller. 

Transactions are as follows: Large 
colored, 1693 bxs at 10%c: large white, 
505 at 10c; small white, 110 at 10%c, 1172 
at 10%c; small colored 2660 at 10\4c. 
Total, 6140 bxs, against 5824 last 

Butter sold was 35 pkgs, at 22c, 
286 at 23c., 

At Canton, N Y., 
this board to-day 


as 


and 


May 30—Offered on 
50 boxes of large 
cheese, 2286 boxes of twins and 108 tubs 
of ecmy butter. The large cheese sold 
for 10%c p lb, twins 10%4c, and the but- 
ter at 22l¢c. 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, a meeting of the milk 
exchange directors was held last Fri- 
day to discuss the advisability of cut- 
ting the present quotation for milk 


Half the meeting fi- 
and half opposed it, 


down lower still. 
vorea a change, 
no change was made. 


so 











son | the surplus sold for an average of 
$1.25 p can. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
{J-qt cans in and near the city for the 
week ending May 30 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
Erie ae ete 34.794 2.414 
SBUSGUGCHEANNG § 1.06 6ccccses 16,025 631 
West Shore 14,748 1,765 
Lackawanna seataseeatican ae oe 1,950 
N Y Central Qong haul) 1,875 
N Y Central (Hi: irle m). 112 
RPINEOUGD occannsds 3,613 
Lenign Vauey  .s6sescca 215 
Homer Ramsdell line... 165 
New Haven - 
Other sources 150 

Total 12,989 

Last week 14,723 

Daily average ........ 35,340 1,855 

Bet VOOR cesses casas ceeeereee 12,097 

The Farmers’ Institute Workers of 


an- 


03. 


the American assn will hold their 
nual in Toronto, June 25-26, 
\ splendid program’ has: been arranged 
nd farmers well as others who are 
interested along this line should at- 
tend the meetings. 


Session 


as 


yea rT. | 


West of the Hua- | 





| 
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“Padishah” 


The Best Low Priced WATCH Made. 


Price NICKEL SILVER CASE 
NON-MAGNETIC 












A dozen designs of 
Colored Fancy 
DIALS 


WE LEAD the 
world in diversity 
of STYLES and 
quantity of pro- 
duction. 

Send for literature, 
naming this fafer. 
FOR SALE BY 
ALL JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


Factories: Waterbury, Conn. 


OFFICES 
New Yore CHICAGO San Fraxcisco 
87 Maiden Lane 131 Wabash Avenue Spreckels Bldg. 




























































Timely Books For Stock Raisers 
ead Farmers... 

FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES 
By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest 


and use them, Indian corn, sorghum, clover, 
leguminous plants, crops of the brassica genus, 


the cereals, millet, field roots, etc, Intensely 
practical and reliable. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 
“87 pages. Cloth. Price $1, 

SOLLING CROPS AND TEE SILO 

By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding 
of all kinds of soiling crops, conditions to 
which they are adapted, their plan in the 


rotation, etc. Not a line is repeated from the 


Forage Crops book, Best metiiods of building 
the silo, filling it and feeding ensilage. MWins- 
trated. 5x7 inches. 364 pages. Cloth Price 
$1.50. 

CATALOG FREE TO ALL 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (20 pages) will 
be sent free of charge to all applying for the 
same, Our New Portrait Catalog, 120 pages, 6 
by 9 inches, fully illustrated, thoroughly in- 
dexed by Titles and Authors, and containing 
Detailed Descriptions of all the best book« 
on Rural and Home Topics. sent for four 
cents in stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
































$4 


This is not a cheap Buggy—but a buggy CHEAP. 
Such an opportunity comes but ONCE 
IMPROVE IT TODAY. 


selected one of our High-Grade 
Buggies, of latest style, and for the next 














Corning body if preferred. SEAT 


Buggy runs 1000 miles and more with one oiling. 
Improved Brewster fifth wheel, 


Choice of & 


TOP 
Back stays and curtains hand stitched. 


Al leather edge roll on bac 
No patent fillers nor cheap varnishes. 
and rab down with pumice to a dead smooth surfac 


silver dash rail if desired. TR 


Send your order 
Send to 






e. 


Panels yellow poplar, warranted not to split — warp, 


Large and roomy se 
‘Ends upholstered, 

Axle beds of selected hickory, cemented to axle on 
full circle, short turn rear King bolt which does not pierce the axle, 
Axles may be either drop or arched as desired. 


R23 Ransome &St., Kalamazoo, Mioh. 


























oe 





ful! panel back 21 inches hi 


GEA R—Axles are best steel, 1 

















W HEELS—Choice 





















Wheels have 16 spokes and tire is bolted 
gies and makes t 00 per cent 


fall’ of wheels on this buggy, and 
ull 4 plate rear, even! balanoed, 
est quality heavy genuine rubber 
‘Handy top” if preferred at same 
















TRIMMINGS—Option of 
- will <a crush down nor 
»sarts with pure linseed oil and 





















y striped. EQ — Bug gs is com- 






—“Regular” is4ft.8inches; “Wide’ is 6 ft, 













We bulld the largest line of Surries, 
High qrete at low price. If interested 
write for Surrey Catalog. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 








Flood and fire have brought death 
and destruction to North Topeka, Kan, 
nearly 200 lives having been lost. The 
rushing vaters of the Kansas river 
completely isolated the north part of 
the town from the city proper and the 
buildings, torn from their faqunditio:s, 
took fire and the imprisoned inhabi- 
taunts were either burned to death or 
drowned in the raging torrents. 

Sec Moody of the navy department 
intimates that he will ask congress at 
the next session for five more battle- 
ships, besides armored cruisers and 
nuxiiiary vessels, and he hopes to con- 
tinue the building of a powerful navy 
at this ratio. 

The Presbyterian general assembly in 
session at Los Angeles, Cal, has adopt- 
ed by unanimous vote the revision of 
creed as recommended by the commit- 
tee chosen in 1901. In the new confes- 
sion of faith infant damnation is elim- 
inated and a more tolerant reference to 
the pope is substituted for the term 
hitherto in use, “anti-Christ,”” in the 


section referring to the Roman church. 
The 
office 


post- 
mire. 


ser- 


the probing into the 
seandal, the blacker the 
Supt Machen of the free delivery 
vice, who was suspended, pending 
velopments of the investigation, 


deeper 


has 


now been removed, and arrested on the 
charge of bribery, being charged wich 
accepting a bribe of $22,000 in connec- 
tion with a contract for a fastener used 
on street letter boxes, Others have 
also been arrested, charged with con- 
spiracy with Machen in attempting 


bribery. 





The Trish industrial league of Amer- 
jca is the name of an organization of 
prominent Irish-Americans, just formed 
for the purpose of bettering the condi- 
tion of Trish farmers. It is hoped to 
raise $1,000,000 within a year, which will 
be in teaching the poor land own- 
ers of Ireland modern methods of agri- 
culture and in materially assisting them 
in the development of their farms, 


used 








The beef trust is now officially dead. 
Judge Grosscup, who delivered the 
trust the death blow @ few weeks ago, 
has now entered a final order, re- 
strv ining the packers from combining 
to regulate trade. 

Colonial Sec Chamberlain has _ out- 
lined in the house of commons a new 


regarded 
Britain's 


reciprocity plan which is as 








a complete reversal of Great 
fiscal position. Urging that the only 
way the country can bring about closer 
fiscal and political relations with her 
colonies is by adopting a policy of 
Worth a Second Reading. 
HEEBNER  threshers and = powers. 
Two machines which go hand in hand 
upon the farm, allowing the owner to 
do for himself what would cost him a 
considerable sum if he had to hire, are 
the Hleebner threshers and gleaners, and 
th ievel tread powers. Both represent 
hign types of usefulness, as well they 
mizht, for they have been manufactured 
by one concern, the Heebners, father and 
sons, at Lansdale, Pa, for upward of 6) 
years. The powers can be put to dozens 
of different uses on the farm besides 
threshing. The threshers have a capac- 


ity of from 200 to 500 bushels per day. All 
grains and grasses are within their com- 
pass, and they come from the machine 
ready for the bin. An advertisement will 
be found elsewhere in these columns 
Look it up and send for catalog, mention- 
ing this journal. 

A FRIEND THAT WEARS WELL—To get 
good out of me you need only to wear me, Put 


me on with the faith and feeling of comfort 
that you put on an old coat, Fora local pain 
you need not wear me more than an hour. In 
that time you will forget both me and the pain. 
If you want me to tone up your entire system 
keep me on for a week. Wear me any where, 
oe the sole of your foot to the crown of your 


head,and you will never find me wanting. Wear 
me for weak back, rheumatism, lumbago,sciat- 
ica, colds, coughs, sore throat, kidney trouble, 
Mitlaria, dyspepsia, spleen, liver and stomach 
atYections, strains, female affections, nervous 
debility, cramp, stiffness of the joints, weak 


muscles,ete. Faithfully yours, Allcock’s Porous 


Plaster, 





THE JACK OF ALL TRADES 
gasoline engine made by Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co, New York City. Those using it speak very 
highly of it. See advertisement in another 
column. The company will send you particulars 
if you mention this journal. 


is the handy 





preferential trade within the empire, 
the colonial secretary advised a direct 
tax on food stuffs and a protective re- 


taliation .on countries raising the tariff 
wall against her colonies. Mr Cham- 
benlain’s policy said to have the in- 
dorsement of Premier Balfour and thus 
must regarded as virtually a gov- 
ernment proposition. 


is 


be 





The Bangor and Aroostook (Me) rail- 
road will soon begin building a 50-mile 
logging road from the Katahdin 
works, through the deep woods to Ches- 


uncopk lake. The road will penetrate 
a hitherto unopened country and its 
completion will mean an important de- 
velopment of the logging industry in 
this section of the state. 
Representatives of ‘this country, Mex- 
ico and China have been in session in 
Washington, D C, conferring upon a 


plan for a fixed ratio between gold and 
silver coinage for the silver using coun- 
tries. Sec Hay, Prof J. W. Jenks and 
Hon Charles A. Conant represented the 
United States and the Chinese and Mex- 
ican ministers represented their respec- 
tive countries. It is believed that the 
ratio will be 52 to 1. 

Maine hunter's 
like a two-edged 
to the requirement of a $15 li- 
for every hunter, is the neces- 
of employing « guide. The guides 
formed a combination, demand $3 
day for their services and won't 
more than one hunter. Many of 
refuse to do any cooking, so that 
must be taken along, which 
nudded exp No one finds 
fault with the guide’ wages, but do 
kick at hiring a and employing 
a guide for every person in the party. 
Under the present law a hunter must 
spend from $100 to $200 to take a two 
weeks’ vacation in the Maine woods, 
and this more than many can afford 
to pay. The result will be that many 
Who have heretofore gone into the 
northern woods each fall will to 
other plices where their annual out- 
ing will be less expensive. 


license law 
sword. 


The 
may 
Added 
cense 
sity 
have 
per 
pilot 
them 
a cook 


makes 


new 
work 


nse. 


Ss 


cook 


is 


£0 





Twenty- Five Dollars Reward 
——> 
WHAT ONE Al INEMENT IN THE FARM- 
EkS’ EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST FOR JUNE 13 IS THE BEST, 
AND WHY? 


IVER 





The person who gives the best rea- 
sons fer the advertisement that receives 
a majority of all the votes cast will be 
awarced the prize of an order for $2 
werth of advertising in our Farmers’ 
Exchange department; the next three 


$1 each. 

prizes will be awarded for 
to the same questions in 
June 20 and 27. 
Should any person win more than one 
prize in these three weekly contests, we 
Will present to such person double the 
amount of all the prizes they have won, 
this double prize to be payable in cash 
or in advertising space as the winner 
may elect. Address replies to Farmers’ 
mxchange, American Agriculturist, 52 
Lafayette place, New York. 


best replies, 

The same 
the answers 
our of 


issues 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
LIVE STOCK. 


CHINAS—Sunshine, Tekumseh 
mated, not akin. Service boars. 
bred to Lllinois 56797, the best boar 

B. H. ACKLEY, Spring Hill, Pa, 


blood. 
Choice 
in 


POLAND 
Spring pigs, 
young sows 
Pennsylvania 


WE 
50 per 
Bank 
PANY, 





and 3000 sheep. Can earn 
our shares, $10 each. 
LIVE STOCK COM- 


Chicago, 


HAVE 
cent 

references 
1000 Trude 


large range 

dividends 

OZARK 
suilding, 


or French Coach stallions 
the best. We have them, 


hogs. E. AKIN, Scipio, 


DON’T buy Percheron 
and mares unless you buy 
also imported Berkshire 
N ¥. 

MOUNT PLEASANT 
voung bulls for sale, 
Westmoreland County, 


hoon calves; 


——- —— — ) 

HER D of Shorthorns, Good 

AMOS TROUT, Armbrust, 
Ta 





pigs 
bred. 


Chester White 
ine individuals and_ well 
ARM, Spring Hill, Pa. 


Yorkshire 


with pig. 


+ Hagggeomo 
Collis s 
SPR INGDAL >) 
Choir 
boar and 
Chatham 


small 
sow 


SALE 
Also 
Kast 


FOR 
ix 1 
BI LOWN 


pigs, reg- 
WM H, 
pigs, cheap, best 

ROGERS, Ketchum's 





strains, 
Cor- 


ester 


P 


REGISTERED Cl 
pairs not akin E 
hers Y 


E hoar "pigs bargain 


ater KSHI 
tROS, Arkport, 


LARGE 
LATIMER I 


> 
prices, t 


N 


PERKSHIRE PIGS to registry, FRED 


eligible 
BENTLY, Hunts, 4 


ENCLISH Berkshires. C. M, ABBE, 


way, New York, 


~ BERKSHIRE pigs, RIX, Randolph, Vt. 


$5. 


309 Broad- | 


iron | 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


| Farmers’ 


| 





| 








Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WBEK 


—~~_- Sr 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agricuiturist. At a cost of only rive 
cents a word, sou can advertise anything you wisi 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bied or 
Cattle of any breed 
Milch cows, dairy products or 
Horses, mules ov jacks. 
Poultry, eggs or bids of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubato.s, brooders or poultry supphes. 
Sheep, wool, goats, ete. 
Crops of any kind. 
Harness, apparatus, drain, 
Insecticides and fungicides, 
Furniture or household goods, 
heirlooms 
Books, pictures, 
Bees, honey or 
Dogs, cats o1 
Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 
Grain or seeds, 
Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage 
Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, 
gines, ede. 
Manures, fertilizers or 
Seeds, bulbs, 
tabies, nursery stock, 
Help warted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any uature or description. 

THE ADPRESS must be counted as part of the 
adve.tisement, and each in tial or a number counts 
is One ord Cas mitst accompany each order, 
ind advertisements must have Iress as W 
— t forward replies sent to this office. 

OPY must rT received Friday to 
Micon in issue of the following week 
tisements of FARMS FoR SALE 
RENT will not be accepted at the 
but will be charged at the regular 
cents per line each insertion, to ¢o 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE o7 
kind will be allowed under this he 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a 

THE RATE for the “Farmers 
: is cnly five nts a 


Addons 





~ 





grade. 


supplies, 


tile, silos, 
conveniences, 
luxuries, 

apiary supplies, 

pet stock, 


en- 


food 
truits, 


plant 


plants, tlowers vege- 


ac Oa, 
gurantee 
Adver- 
“TO 
above rate, 
rate of sixty 
on another pace, 
display of 
id, thus 
large 
Kxchange”’ 
insertion, 


or 


ie 


woid each 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 Lafayette Piace, New York City. 


EGGS ane POULTRY. 


rTHOUSANDS of choice 
fertility or tree. 
horns, $1 
Wyandots, 
$1.25 per 15 
Straight or alog, 


i at 
FAKM Pot L Th ey YAK Ds, 


F ARMER’ 3 
breeding show 


Good 
Lex- 


s for sale, 
and White 


rer 1, 


fertile ez 
Brown 
>4 


new eggs 
el ; 33 for $2.25; 
red and White Plymouth 
er $1.5) per lv ; 200 ; gle 3. 
circular. OKC at 
Millerton, N Y. 





_ 


_ Ss 





PRICES 
record 


Eggs from seven 
Wyandots, Plymouth 


places 


Rocks, 





Rhode Island Reds, turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons, 
Address MONRO BROS, Cranbury, N J. 

CHOICE BUFF Orpingtons. Exgs for hatching, 
from imported stock ot Vass & Byers. Eggs, 9150 
per sittings E. Ss. LAW RENCE Al not, Da. 

BUFF WYANDOT and ow P lymoi th. Rock 

rugs for 75 cents; 30 for $1.50, “atalog tree, W. 

ACK & SUN, Fultonham, O. 

30 EGGS, Rose Comb White Leghorn, $1 Guar 
anteed fertile, farm raised. C. L. BERGE, Adel- 
phia, N J. 

50 BARRED ROCKS. " Breeders. Eggs, 2 $1 

NEI LON BROS, London, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


200 BUSHELS new crop Crimson clover seed, 
anteed in every way. Seed my own growing 
for popular prices JOHN J. ROSA, Milford, 


guar 
wrt 
Del, 


$1.50 bushel, W — 


COWPEAS for sale, 
PIT BROS, Rinard, 


Sacks free TMAN 


AGENTS: WANTED. 





Exchange Advertising ' 











WANTED-— Reliable agents throughout the coun- 
try, having to do with horses and cattle, to handle 
special goods of splendid — Exelusive terr - 
t* our own business. age and pevmanent 
income. Address H, H, P R I: “NTISS, 35) Frankfort 
street, New York. 

WANTED — Responsible local agents foe Armom’’s 
fertilizers in Herkime’, Montgemery, Otsego, Deva- | 
ware, Greene, Columbia, Rensselaer, Washington ad 
Schen ctady comnties, New York, D. T. LOLME 
Keeler’s Hotel, Albany, NY. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


GOOD CHASE sawmill, 48-inch inserted t vot") 
saw, $190: three 25 h p portable engines on wh-'e's 
6 h p vertical engine, boiler combined; 10x14-inch 


double surface planer molder, BOYUEN, Machinery 
Dealer, Springfield, Mass 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 











OLDEST commission house in York; estab- 
lished = 1838 Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, peultr 
dressed calre game, fruits, ete. KE B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 

‘ 

2 YEARS’ experience; best market sesults ob 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCIHIi 
RAN, 20! Duane St, New York 

HAY, straw, poultry, fruits and produce Prom}, . 
satisfactory returns. Established 59 years, GIBBS 
& BRO, *hilade Iphia, Pa. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


nts rezs 
MA 


Pare 
terrors. 


TWENTY 
tered, exceedinely 
PLELAWN FARMS, 


-FIVE COLLIE puppies. 
intelligent, vermin 
Hebron, Ct. 
COLLIF, BOYCE, 
mmmitville, 


Fox 


N 


ind Rabbit hound pups. J 
8 : a 





MISCELLANEOUS. 








FIRST-CLASS retail milk busi ad ile, with 
stuck and erything to carry the business, 
No postals, BOX 41, Port Richmor Richmond 
County, 

CANNING business information for a _  2-cent 
stamp, C. WARFORD, Newburg, N Y 

—_—— 4 

IF yon want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any ae in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi ri westward to the Paci 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Excha ( Lent, 
of Oran Judd Fat r, published M irquette 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; in Orange id Passer 
only de per word you want to the New 
Iingland rural trade, the cheapest nost effec 
tive method 1s to pay 4c per w r a little 
advertinament in the Farmers’ Ex department 
of the New England Homeste: Springfield 
Mass It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 


American Agriculturist weeklies, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 





OUR HELP BUREAU. 


POSITIONS WANTED. 


SITUATION as w f . united 


Ci repr fa rit 
ROBERT B. TAYLOR, ¢ Va 
GARDENER, fi t, farmer, 1 t-class, trust- 
wortl 1 - 
tlema 


That t 
ria best as to l t ho 
1 > Wife | tiaman 
year ad. ALBERt GARDENER 


hattan . - ike gl 





GARDENER 


bies, gveenhouses, la ‘ t ge 
than a } ! il I I n ® Ix t 
f refe we, Add HENKY WILBY 
non, N Y 


WANTED I 
or would rent t } r 
hish bx f T 4 i 
An i l { ] 
SOON N Ll: k a 





GARDENER 1 mal experios 
ho tside; ¥ t of 

clas ph 

darsca 3 | 

MARRIED mat l tands poul d ; 
hors “I mc; wit k, 1 W nd laun 
dry; 1 ‘ ’ t Ll foreaiwesy t, Box 
% 2 6 \ » York 


CAREPAKER- Maa i iple, ta of 


4 Mean want tuatiow, private famil ke 
( f horse garde) ines in 
GEORGE Was t 
ork. 


Lingtaon 


YOUNG MAN , Wishes ] 
vnderstands the care of horse s. garder 


FRANK ERICKSON, 
Lit 


USEFI Ll. Math, vhn le, wants J uon: gen- 
tleman's u 1 ! f 

Appl A 
NY 





FIRST CL 
business; care 
family, 253 


York, 


ASS cook fo 
milk and 
Vest 28tl 





A YOUNG 
vest reforeices. 
of Mrs Cnuvaliagne 


Swiss wom a& 
COW 


New York 


\T ov hci ma 


ALT 
cour tr 








street 
FNGAGR for 1904 e pable operat: 
¢ farm machi . References. BOX 
Va 


T™ 
ing and repairing 
15, Tappalhannock 
FIRST-CT ASS cool 

boarding i 

Yor 


New 
wiih tol hn ANTED on firm, aged 19, three 
rie? NOBLES, Ton ( ' 








in 
strect, 


wrk 


SITU 


years’ 
} f nerier > refe 


FARMER and garde ‘ ( 
Address GARDPNER, 155 6t! verre, N Yor 


HELP WANTED. 


exp 


farm, CIIAS 


WANTED 
LUCAS, Per 


WANTED—A rd farm hand, m 
preferred ADOLPH MATONEY Ell ( 


A Fruit Raiser’s Opinion. 

T think you are entitled to know thot 
American Agriculturis Farmers’ 
change column proved the best ] 
T advertise in. More sales _ fe 
amount of money evpended 
ard Ingram, West Cheste? 


Sober, ing man oO 


oO. 
ave el 
te Ha, 


i’s Fax - 




















THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATK WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 


ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 


Wheat 
Cash or spot! — 
| 1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903 ' 1902 


Corn Oats 








Chicagu... | .77 pe A514! 62 B43, 14 
New York| .8i | .8) 7 | 115] 44. AT 
Boston..... | - - id hee eS | D219 
Toledo..... 7334) 081) i | 64 | 37 Ad 
St Louis...) .7114) .78 At 62 | 35%, 4145 
Min’p’Is....| .i8%e} 75 ATT yg! .60 | B15 w4dbg 
Liverpool..| .91 | .891,) .63 til 2 
At New York. the grain markets 
ontinued featureless, with only mod- 
erate trading. foxport business wis 
cmall, the foreign trade watching crop 
ievelopments There was a slightly 
easier feeling on flour, No 2 red wheat 
sold at S84e¢ p bu, No 2 mixed corn 55 
No 2 yellow 55c, No white oats 42c, 
No 3 41%c, No 2 mixed clipped  40c, 
lipped white 40@44c. feeding barley 47c¢, 
state rye 56@57« Flour $3.75a@4 p bbl 
for spring straights. do winter 3.604 
75, spring patents 4.30@4.50, do winter 


J. 90@4, 

THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGU, 






Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 lbs vietianinat 
1903 | 1902 1903 '° 1902) 1903) 10 
( hienge.. ined eee (oo) 629 °730 5525 6.25 
New Vork et 5.25, 730 645 7°00 Fou 6.60 
butfalo..... HH 72 H40 FOO 47 H.25 
Kansas City 52] 2, OY TO Hw, 3.75 
Pitsburg ._ 40} w) 60 T4459 5201 6.10 
mduay, June 1, 1903. 
\t New York, last week, the market 


as slack at the midweek sale of cattle, 
d prices barely steady; the limited 
erings on Friday enabled sellers to 
btain an advance of 10¢ on steers and 
vs, and fat bulls were 5c higher. 
ere Was a better inquiry for fresh 
ws, and good stock was decided|s 
m,. medium and common cows fully 
idy. The selling range was $25 to 

' »p head, calf included. Calves i.d- 
ed 2 on Wednesday with a brisk 

d prices fell back Friday ind the 

se was decidedly weak. On Monday 

of this week 37 cars of cattle were of- 
red for sale. One-third of the supply 
consisted of medium and light weight 
stillery fed steers very few smooth 
corn fed cattle were offered. Trade was 


mw; the disproportion of inferior cat- 
shrinkage in on all 
below bulls and 


receipts. 


eaused prices 


andes of steers food: 


Ws were ay ol s¢ 
to 


scales 


for 


sle; aunt 
1150@1500-lb steers crossed 
at 4.85@5.50 p 100 Ibs: a 
export at 5.900@5.55: com- 
medium 10000 1150-lb steers at 
distillery fed at 4.65@ 1.85; 
$2545; bulls at 3.25@4.40, 


air good 
\ tops 
on and 
U@4.S80: 
£s ut 
1.65@ 4. 
Sheep held up 
lings on de 
| off 25@50c¢ hefore 
‘’s market: ruled 
day at the decline. With 35 
ek on sale Monday ef this week, of 
lich 40 cars were prices held 
pall along the line, handy steep 
dd good lambs firm. Sheep 
doat $2.50@4.85 p lbs; southern 
mbs at T@S8.0; lambs 
ally 


Cows 
strong list week, also 
receipts hit 
the 
Steady on 


mbs 
Fri- 
Satur- 


creased 
close of 
CurVs 
lambs, 
prin 
closing 
wo 
ordinary state 
‘: vearlings ut 
yearlings offered, 
advanced 1 
little we 
were 


AAO: no re 
Me 
week, 


close, 


last 

aukness ut the 
light Monday 
head; light 
steady; medium 
State and Pa 
S6.35@6.50 p 100 


Hogs a 2e 
owing st 
he offerings 

‘ this week, 
vhts were 

trifle 

hands »t 
extreme 


very 
barely 300 
fairly 
ghis a lowe) 
es changed 
s, latter an 
\t Pittsburg, 


eet with 


quotation. 
did 
much favor on the 
of buyers medium Weights, 
calves were in fair demand. 

F xtra, 1450-1600 Ibs @5 10 05 
Hood, 1200-12 5 156 


heavy steers not 
Part 


Veal 


as 


as 


' Poor to go 





4 
400-1100 Tbs $4004 NR Werte (KW Ts 3 
on, 700-900 Ihs 37 i] hic 





half fat, 
oxen, 


4 
‘ a4 > 
$4004 4 Cow 
\rrivals of hogs Monday were 40 cars, 
sainst 45 the previous week. Heavy 
hogs brought $6.35@6.40 p 100 Ibs, other 
ades 6.2 improvement 
s noted in sheep, Wethers were firm 
34 4.60 common to choice kinds, 
fair to choice yearlings 4@6.25, spring 
mbs 5@7.25. 
\t Buffalo, 
steundy at the 





\MG.35. Some 


for 


market 


week. 


ttle 


the 


was 
Early 


the ca 


. . 
close of 


this week buying was active, and prices 
wdvanced 15@20e on best grades. 
1400-lb 
[3] 


Choice 


prime 1200 to steers sold at 





1.20@5.45 p 100 lbs 1 w, good to choice 
1100 to 1400-Ib steers 4.75@45.20, bulls 3.75 
4.35, good to prime fat heifers 4@3, 
cows 3.25@4.35, good to prime feeding 
steers 4.20@4.40. There was little doing 
in mileh cows and springers. Good to 
fancv fresh milch cows changed hands 
at 40@58 ea, springers 35@48. Veals 
were active. tops selling at 6.50@6.75. 


Sheep opened steady. Lambs were ac- 
tive, With prices well maintained, 
Choice to prime lambs sold at 6.75@6.85, 
fair 646.50, wethers 4.50@4.75, vearlings 
h.25@5.75, ewes 4@4.25. Receipts of hogs 
Monday were $0 cars. Buyers took hold 
with considerable interest, and the mar- 


ket ruled active. Heavy hogs crossed 
the seales at 6.35@6.50, Yorkers 6.10@ 
6.20, pigs 6.104 6.20. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
npr PRODUCE 


stated, 4 


TRADE. 
iotutions in 
Thev refer to 
will sell from 
dock From 
must pay 
When 
con- 
ured. 


WITHIOLESALE 
otherwise 
all instances are wholesale. 
prices at which the produce 
warehouse, cur or 
country consignees 
and commission 
small way to 
advance is 
Beans. 

At New York, a firm market 
vailed. Choice marrow at 
2.80 p bu, medium 2@2.25, yellow 
2.400 2.50, Seotch peas 1.60@1.70. 


Eggs. 

the market 

which were not of- 

quantities as the 
Many of the re- 

defects of warm 


I'nless 


store, 
these, 
freight 
sold ina 
sumers, an 


charges. 
retailers 
usuiulls 


or 


sec 


pre- 
$2.75@ 
eye 


sold 


At New York, remained 
firm on best eggs, 
fered in large 
trade could absorb. 
ceipts showed the 

weather and such were a shade easier. 
Selected white eggs brought 1814@19%c p 
doz, nearby firsts 17@17%%4c, western lic, 
southern 14@1ic. 


as 


At Boston, the supply was moderate 
und market firm for best stock. Fancy 
nearby sold at 26c p doz, eastern 17@ 
lsc, western 161.4@17e, duck 18@20c, 


Lovst 25c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


Exports of apples for the season from 


T S and Canada 2,452,759 bbls, and 212,- 
590 bxs, against 792.128 bbls and 296,- 
527 bxs the previous yr. 

At New York, strawberries coming 
forward freeiy and market irregular, 


blackberries, 


Such cherries and goose- 
berries as were offered held about 
steady. Apples firm at $2.50@3 p bbl, 
Fla peaches 2.25@3.50 p carrier, cher- 
rie Weize p gt, blackberries 10@14c, 


strawberries 7@10e. 


Cround Feeds. 

York, the market was very 
es in the west have advanced 
shirply, owing to a demand and 
light supplies. This gave additional 
ngth to eastern markets. Coarse 
western spring bran in 200-]lb sacks sold 


‘t New 
fiiin. Pri 


good 


stre 


at $19.50 p ten spet in bulk, middlings 
21@23.50, winter bran 21, linseed oil 
cake 25.50. 

Eey and Straw. 

At New York, hay and straw were 
in light supply and prices ruled firm. 
Prime timothy hay sold at $1.05@1.10 p 
100 Ibs, No 1 95ce@1, clover mixed 70@ 
ste, clover 60a@70c, long rye straw 75@ 
She, 

Potatoes. 
“t New Yerk, the market continued 


and old stock. New 
were offered quite 


steady on both new 
southern potatoes 


freely, but the good demand prevented 
an uccumulation. Prime old stock sold 
at $2@2.25 p 180 Ibs, common old 1.75 
} bbl, southern Rose 3.50@4 p_ bbl, 
Chilis 3.25@ 3.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, a healthy feeling per- 
vaded the live poultry market. Dressed 
poultry was offered quite freely, but 
the supply was no more than ample. 
Nearby spring chickens sold at 25¢ p 
Ib, southern 20@21c, fowls 14c, roosters 
9@9%c, young pigeons 25ce p pair. Iced 
turkeys 14@15c. broilers 35@40ec, fowls 
1214,@€ 1e, spring ducks 18@198e, squabs 
$2.75 p doz. 

Vegetables. 
At New York, the demand was active 


for nearly all kinds of vegetables. String 
beans and peas were in liberal supply 
but found a good outlet. Offerings of 
asparagus moderate, market firm, Co- 
lossal asparagus sold at $4@4.50 p doz 
behs, extra 2.75@3, beets 2.50@4 p 100 
behs, carrots 1.50@2, radishes 75c@1, 
rhubarb 1.25@1.75. Lettuce 1.25@1.75 p 
bbl, kale 50c, parsnips Tic, cabbage 1@ 
1.25 p bbl cra, Fla squash 1@1.50, do 
vellow crook neck 1.50@2, S C onions 
1@1.25 p bskt, string beans 1@1.50, cu- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


1 1.504 2, 


cumbers 1.50@2, Fla cucumbers 
Va peas id0@75c, southern egg plant 
1.50@3 

Wool. 

In general the wool situation shuws 
litthe change from the conditions as 
given in our report of a week ago, 

THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICK CREAMERIES, 
New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..22 @22%ec 22146@23 e¢ 21 @éZ1tec 
JH02 ..22%6@23 c 23 @23%ec 22 @22%c 
1901 ..19 @19ec 19%a@20 t 18 alds-a 


active demand 
In the west 


gutter continued in 
at uniformly steudy prices. 


an abundance of rain with generally 
good pastures brought forth increased 
supplies of butter of a predominating 
grass flavor. In the east, dry weather 
and short pastures, latterly somewhat 
improved by rains, have reduced the 
make and receipts were smaller than 
expected. Offerings on all the lead- 
ing markets were smaller than in ‘02. 
The quality in general was very good 
und prices covered a narrow range. 
Dairy butter is coming forward more 
freely and finds a ready sale. Prices 


on foreign markets have not been high 
enough to induce large shipments and 
only oecasional small lots of lower 
grades are taken for export. 

At New York, receipts during May 
were about equal to those of the same 
Inonth a year ago. The demand was 
good on local and outside account, and 


some lots were also taken for storage. 
Extra high scoring cmys sold at 22@ 
“21,¢ p Ib, firsts 21@21%e, extra dairies 


firsts 1914@201sc. 
New York 
2l5e p lb, emy prints 
21@21c.—At Watertewn, cmy 23¢ p 
dairy 20@22c.—At Rochester, state «my 
At Buffalo, emy prints 21@22c p lb, 
to ch 20@21e. 


At Albany, cmy tubs 224 
23@24c¢, ch dairy 
4 lb, 


200d 








[15] 


northern cmy sold at 28¢ p Ib, western 
do in spruce tubs 23c, firsts 22c¢, dairy 


184@20¢, emy prints 2314@24c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, 


separator 





emy 25@24c p lb, gathered cream 22¢, 
emy prints 238@25c, cmy blocks 24@25c. 
Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs 2lc p 


jb, cmy prints 22c.—At Cleveland, cmy 
extras 22@221l6c p Ib, state and western 
21@2112c, dairy 18@19c.—At Cincinnati, 
extra cmy 25c p Ib, firsts 21144@22c. 
The Cheese Market. 

An easier feeling has developed in the 
cheese market, due principally to larger 
offerings. Receipts show some increase 


from week to week, but dry weather 
znd short pastures have reduced the 
inake in eastern sections. Prices de- 
clined on leading markets, a drop of *4¢ 
being noted in some _ instances. The 
Canadian markets have continued firm 


under a good export demand. 

At New York, increased offerings aiid 
a little easier tone in the country cuus+d 
a Weaker market, and decline in prices. 


At: the close the market was well 
eleaned up and business was active. 
Fancy small sold at 11%@11%c p Ib, 
large colored 114c, large white 11\%c, 


light skims 9%e. 

New York—At Albany, cheddars 12@ 
Ise p Ib, flats 11@12c, skims 6@9c.—At 
Rochester, new full cream 18c p lb.—At 
suffalo, fancy 14¢e p lb, fair to good 1214 
@13c, skims 7@8c. 


At Boston, considerable cheese was 
tuken for export at this point. New 
cheese was in liberal supply, but the 


market held up well. Extra N ¥ twins 
brought 12@121¢c p Ib, firsts 114ec, west- 
ern twins 11%@12\c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore. N Y full 
cream 12%%@1214¢c p Ib, flats 12%4@12 xc, 
picnic 123%@18¢e. 

QChio—At Columbus, N Y cheddars 12c 


p lb, O A@ats 12c, family favorites 12c, 
limburger 1l5c.—At Cleveland, N Y ful 
cream new 12@12'c, limburger 12@13c. 


\t Boston, the market continued firm, —At Cincinnati, old Gaisies and flats 
With prices unchanged. Fresh made Ilse p Ib, limburger 11%c. 














BiG LOSSES IN THE USE OF 
INFERIOR CREAM SEPARATORS. 


A very important practical-use test just concluded by one 
of the big western State Colleges and Experiment Stations of 
the different makes of $100.— farm separators discloses the fact 


that the amount of cream or butter-fat left in the 
bowl (something the average user never thinks of at all) in 
the “Empire” and other inachines of that type amounts te 
enough in the course of a single year to alone pay the 
cost of a DE LAVAL machine in the first place, aside from 
the many other advantages and superior construction in every 


way of a DE LAVAL machine. 


It was found too that only the DE LAVAL and one other 
machine would run milk as cold as 70 deg. (something every 
user is frequently called upon to do) for as long as 10 minutes 


without clogging up, and this one other 


machine — the 


“National”—skimmed very poorly at low temperature while 
the De Laval work was almost as clean as at high temperature. 

A De Laval catalogne and any desired particulars in reference 
to Cream Separators will be gladly furnished upon application. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 


1213 Fusert Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


217-22! Drumm Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


$2t Youvare Square, 
MONTREAL. 


75 & 77 Yor Street, 
TORONTO. 


248 McDermor Avenu~ 
WINNIPEG. 


LTE, 

















ail/,. One beautiful rolled gold soli- 
v2 taire Puritan rose diamond 
ring, solid-gold pattern, for 
selling 20 packages Garfield 
Pepsin Gum, at 5 cents a pack- 
age. Send name; we mail gum. When sold send money, 
we mail ring. 7thyear. Hundreds of thousands pleased 
customers. Oatalogues free showin, ADVILLE. Pi 
‘WEA 












rs. al 
GARFIELD GUM CO., Box 651 , ILLE, PA. 
One of the best equipped 


FOR SALE poultry farms in New 


England. Runnine water in all buildings. 
utes from station. Add. 48 N. Main St., Rutland, Vt 








Ten min- | 
, und grass, 


YOUNG MEN, BECOME INDEPENDENT. 


Our School can give you a Veterinary Course in simple 
Fnglish language, at | weedy during five months of your 
spare time, and place you ina position to secure a business 
of from $1,200 punade yearly. Diploma granted and good 
positions obtained for successtul students. Cost within reach 


of all. Satiafaction guaranteed. Write for full partienlars 
at once. THE ONTARIO VETERINARY CORIRE- 


SPONDENCE SCHOOL, London, Ontario, Canada. 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
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A Counting Lesson. 

CAROLYN 8S, BAILEY. 
One little nest in the apple tree; 
Two fat robins, and blue eggs three; 
Four little heifers, meek and brown; 
Five little lambkins soft as down; 
Six little grass blades new and green— 
Seven blue violets peeping between: 


Eight nodding blossoms of sweet red 
clover; 
Nine little honey bees circling over; 


One little girl come back aguin 
To grandfather's farm, 


And she counts ten. 


The Story of a Seed. 
MILDRED R, HILLMAN, 


One time I was a tiny milkweed seed. 
My brothers and sisters and I were 
wrapped up snugly in a long light green 
pod. There was some soft down around 
us Which kept us very warm. We were 
very discontented and longed to get out 
into the warm sunshine. Oh! how glad 
we were when one day the pod opened 
and we peeped out at the green grass 
and the bright blue sky over our heads, 
The birds were singing all around us. 

We had not been out of our little 
house very long when a gust of wind 
came along and swept nearly all of us 
up into the air, and we never saw our 
old home again. I was carried very 
far away, I floated swiftly over a small 
village, and at last I fluttered down- 
ward into a little brook which was 
laughing and dancing along through a 
broad meadow. It carried me along for 
a little way, and then I was swept upon 
the bank. As I was still, once more, I 
looked around for my brothers and sis- 
ters, but could not see them. 

{t was very lonesome there, but I 
made the best of it, and day after day 
the brook washed sand upon me and [ 
could no longer see the sunlight. I[ 
stayed in this place for several months, 
and then I said to myself, ‘I must send 
out some roots and leaves if I ever ex- 
pect to do any good in the world.” 

So I sent two tiny roots into the soft 
soil to drink in moisture, and it was 
not long before a tiny green leaf peeped 
up out of the ground. My one little leaf 
grew very fast, and before long there 
were three leaves and four, and at last 
there stood a tall milkweed plant. All 
of the time that the leaves had been 
growing the little roots had also been 
growing until there were many little 
roots spreading their arms about in the 
soft soil. Now I felt as though I was 
quite a plant as I waved in the sun- 
shine. Not very far away Were some 
of my brothers and sisters who had 
stalks as tall as mine. I was very glad 
to see them, although I didn’t know 
how they came there. 


Our stalks nodded at each other all 
through the warm spring days. The 


bluebirds and robins came and sang all 
around us and the grasshoppers were 
merrily hopping about. At last our 
stalks began to think that they should 
never be of any use to anyone, but one 
day a woman came along with a pan 
and a knife. She was looking for 
greens and when she saw our stalks she 
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said, “Oh, what nice milkweed stalks? 
They will make splendid greens.’’ So 
she cut off our stalks down close to 
the ground and threw them into the 


pan, and that was the last we ever saw 
of our first stalks. But we have been 
living for many years and each year a 
tall stalk grew from each of our roots, 
and each stalk did some good. So some 
good always comes from each tiny seed. 
_>— 


Observations and Remarks. 


you were told of the 
found by the Littlest 


Last February 
“prize packages” 


Girl during a winter walk. She has 
kept these carefully all these months 
and for the past few weeks she has 
been finding out what they contained. 


She has had a houseful of great hand- 
some moths, one of them, Promethea, 
being shown on this page, clinging to 
its silken cradle. 

Missisquoi has not yet told us if 
Pluto reappeared this year. Let us hope 
that he did and that we shall learn a 
great deal more of Mr Woodchuck this 
summer. Judging by letters received 
he has a great many interested friends 
among club members. 


What a pity it is we have not more 
members like Jason R. Arter of Ne- 
braska. He must watch the birds 
closely and must have studied them 
thoroughly, for he never fails to send 
in the Latin name with the English. 
That is the way to do, for common 


names are too local. For instance, the 
golden winged flicker (Colaptes aura- 
tus) has no less than 72 common names, 
according to an ornithologist who has 
mide a study of this bird. Very likely 
he has more of which this student has 
never heard. In some _ places he is 
called “high-hole.”” Elsewhere he is 
“yellow hammer.” Down on Cape Cod 
everyone calls him ‘“‘pe-ok.” And so it 
goes. The people who know him by 
one name often don’t know him by the 
others, and haven’t the slightest idea 


that you are speaking of a familiar 
friend. So you see the need of the 
Latin names, and why it is best to 
learn them, even if they are hard to 
pronounce and remember. 

Who his found nests this year, and 
what kind of birds built them? The 
Littlest Girl has found three nests of 
the red-shouldered hawk, one of the 


phoebe, one of the bluebird, one of the 
robin, one of the crow and one of the 
song sparrow. But she hasn't been out 
much. 


— ee eee 
The Gertrude Bird. 
EVANGELINE. 

Our red-headed woodpecker is known 
in Norway as the Gertrude bird. The 
little Norse folk will tell you how he 
came by his name. Once upon a time, 
so runs the legend, our Lord, accompa- 
nied by St Peter, was wandering upon 
earth. Coming tired and hungry to a 
peusant’s cottage, they asked the peas- 
ant woman for refreshment. The wo- 
man, whose name was Gertrude, very 
ungraciously placed a small piece of 

dough in a pan and set it to bake. 

Finding that the bit of dough grew 





ITS COCOON 


large enough to fill the pan, and not 
wishing to give away so much, she sub- 
divided the dough, which swelled again 
to its former size. The third time she 
cut the loaf in two, and the third time 
it grew to a full-sized cake. 

“My bakings are all too large,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘You may go away—lI have noth- 
ing to give to you.” 

The Lord wus very angry with Ger- 
trude, and transformed her into a bird 
for punishment. She wore a red cloak 
and as she flew away up the chimney 
her body was blackened by the chimney 


soot. Always hungry, the Gertrude 
bird has to find its food between the 
wood and the bark of trees, and so it 


pecks, pecks from dawn till dark. AlI- 
Ways thirsty, because it can drink on y 
When it rains, its plaintive whistle can 
always be heard just before a storm. 
il SES 
Six in One Nest—That is an unusual 


number of eggs for Mrs Crow to lay, 
but six there were in this nest, as tne 
photograph shows. Four is the usual 


number, though five is not infrequent. 
A crow’s nest is not a thing of beauty, 
but this much is to be said of it—it is 
compact and strongly built. This one 

















was lined with bark from grapevine. It 
was in the top of a tall poplar or cot- 
tonwood. I have found them in pine, 
hemlock, oak, spruce, cherry and apple 
trees.—[T. W. DB. 





Spare Time in the Woods—Here is 
a list of birds and wild flowers that I 
have seen. It is not a very large list, 
as I go to school, but [ spend almost 
all of my spire time in the woods, List 
of birds seen from April 6 to April 20: 
Robin—Merula migratoria; bluebird— 
Sialia sialis; crow—Corvus American- 
us; phoebe—Saynoris phoebe; whippoor- 
will—Antrostomus vociferous; tree spar- 
row—Spizella sociatis; down woodpeck- 
er—Dryobates pubescens. List of flow- 
ers from the same dates: Hepatica—He- 
patica triloba: violet—Viola palmata; 


dandelion—Taraxacum Officinale; trail- 
ing arbutus—Epigaea; lady’s slipper— 


Cypripedium.—[Eva Sage, New York. 
How the Screech Owl Nests—Jean- 
ette wants to know how the screech owl 
makes its nest. It begins nesting about 
April 1.. A natural cavity in a tree or 
an abandoned woodpecker’s hole are 
its favorite places. The eggs are laid 
in the bottom of the cavity on the bits 


of dead wood und dry leaves. Usually 
four to six eggs are laid. They are 
white and a little glossy. The owl 
feeds largely on mice and insects. I 


keep migration records. The following 
birds arrived in Orient during the week 
ending May 2: Sharp-skinned hawk, 
towhee, ruby-crowned kinglet, black 


and white warbler, black-throated 
green warbler, brown thrasher, cat- 
bird, Maryland yeilow-throat, chimney 
swift, bald eagle.—[itoy Latham, Long 
Island. 


Seventeen Years in Cns2 Tree—I 


have seen this year the chewink, 
grackle, crow. ruffed grouse, quail, 
bluebird, Baltimore oriole, robin, blue- 
jay. least fly-catcher, chipping spar- 
row, song sparrow, English spar- 
row, downy woodpecker and house 
martin. Our house has been 
‘built 18 years and for 17 years 
there has been a Baltimore  ori- 


elm tree in front. I 
Outdoor club, as I live 
in the country. I am 12 years old and 
am in the ith grade.—[Elizabeth An- 
drews, New Humpshire. 


ole’s nest in an 
wish to join the 





The Claimants. 


CORA A. MATSON Dt 


Oriole Where the strawberri s 
grow 
Oriole watches them, row upon 
High overhead rock his babies, I 
And the sweet mate he has 


iives 


row, 
know, 
wed 
Oriole flutters from 
Fluttering, calls to me 
“Why are you picking my be 


scolds he, 


tree unto tree 


noisily 


Loud from a bough overhead 
“Cap of black velvet and b St like a 
flame, 
‘Robin the Golder may ell be yo 
name, 
Who was it tended these berries vou 
claim? 
Mine is this strawberry b 
oe 


Rae's Observaticzs—This is a cor- 
rect list of the birds and flowers that 
I have seen since April 15, and does 
not include any seen before that time 
Downy yellow violet (‘anada violet, 
red bane berry, white bane be rry, col- 
umbine, meadow rue, Solomon’s sea! 
common bellwort, pierced-leafed bell- 
wort, wild lily of the valley, false Sol- 
omon's” seal, white trilllum, wake 
rebin, black mustard, shepherd's purse, 
meadow saxifrage, foam flower, com- 
mon chickweed speed robin's 
plantain grolder ragwort landelion 
early meadow parsnip S iparilla 
rolygala, star fiower reranium 
swamp pink blreberryv, w ivens 
Silvery « quefoil, red clove lue-eyed 
grass. This is all the flowers but I 
have seen these birds Bar swallow, 
cliff swallow POM thrash chim 
ney swift, Kingbird, Ba! orioles 
bobolink, ithird, ovenbird, red-eyed 
Vireo.—[Rae Taylor, M 

What cf Pluto I am quite int 
ested in Piuto tio, and id 
know if he reappeared \ Lucy and 
Aunt Molly, your hints ar lite hel 
ful. I am going to keep a 1} k 
count too. I'm going to rai hiekens 
this year of my own. Lu : R. Brown, 
I think you are quite right for t strik- 
ing your colt a blow.—[ Mabel Clark, 
Nebraska 





Joseph Horne Co. 


Women’s Summer Gloves 


rloves of silk. gloves of lis] to- 
gether with Mitts No trouble at a 
in buying them through the mail, r> 
trouble in getting a perfect fit J 
be sure of your size and we raga 
tee the fit. At the 
must not forget to be exp reza 


ing your favorite color. 


Women’s two-clasp Suede Li 
Gloves—mode, tan, gray a: 
the very popular and pret 
white and black—25c, 50e anil 


ae a pair. 
Kayser 
the best 


Silk Gloves, undoubted] 


silk gloves made, tw 


clasp lengths—mode tar 
gray white and blacl oi) 
75e, $1 a pair. 

12-button length IKayser Sill 
Gloves, the glove tol the e] 
bow-sleeve waist, white an! 
black, $1 a pair 

Another eibow-sleeve waist Glove 
is the Kayser 16-button length 
white and black, $1.15 a pail 

Lace Mitts. something that 


ultra-fashionable, $1 a _ pal 
and $10. 
An order from you will be 
mediately. Again, be particular 
your size 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


STANDARD FARM BOOKS 
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filled 
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Cider Makers. Handbosk whridg és 0 

Home l’ork Making. A. W. Fulto 9 

The Ice Crop, T. L. Haiules.. seuviacdsce ae 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 
J Marquette B 


N ¥ 
itld.a Chicago, il 























Twenty Years with Summer Boarders. 


MRS W. E. STEARNS. 
have had many letters in regard to 
keeping summer boarders and a few 
of the many questions asked follow: 
How do you get boarders? What prices 
vou ask? What do you give them 
it? How do you furnish the rooms? 
vou have to entertain them? Can 
do it and not be a slave? 
here are many ways to get bouard- 
The most extensively used is ad- 
ising in a daily pauper. But ! will 
eandidly I never got very many 
way. I got a few, and if you once 
few they will fill your house with 
friends, if they satisfied. An- 
r way is to send out circulars, 
e them in reading rooms and Y M 
\ rooms. or inquiry bureaus. Some 
‘oads publish vearly a little book 
the benefit of tourists, and they 
sometimes insert your advertise- 
t free. Prices ary, according to 
ength of stay, the location and size 
oom. I do not see how anyone can 
rd to take boarders for less than 
: r $6 per week, although some ad- 
se to board for $3 or $4 per week. 
u stay of less than week I have 
$ er day 
ve your rooms neat, clean and airy, 
ished with good chamber set, not 
ssarily an expensive one, a good 
ng bed and mattress, and screens 
he windows. As cleanliness is next 
odliness, be sure and Keep every- 
scrupulously clean. I like straw 
tings on the floors, but if I had 
r carpets I should let them stay 
vorn out. If I had to buy new, I 
ild certainly get the matting. Cot 
are very handy to have in the 
as one frequently has to put up 
xtra bed in a hurry 
\s a rule I do not expect to enter- 
my boarders. They rather plan 
own excursions, picnic parties or 
s to suit themselves. Make them 
it home. Be ever ready and will- 
to put up lunch for them. If one 
he family is going somewhere of 
rrand, invite one or more of the 
lers to go «also, for they usually 
a ride. Keep a safe horse for 
to drive and let it to them ata 
nable price Try to make your- 
ever pleasant and agreeable. If 
ask to have the meat done a little 


ore, or for an extra pitcher of water 
uch things, don't think they are 


ng fault. Remember that the farm- 
ouses do not usually have the con- 
nees they are accustomed to in 


ity, and if they want a pitcher of 

hot water from the kitchen, give it to 
them pleasantly. 

They may forget to bring in your best 








rocker or sofa pillow, but ask them if 
th won't please bring them in next 
tin and not leave them out of doors 
he dampness. 
Now in regard to what to give them 
0 it. Let it be good, plain, whole- 
st food, well cooked and neatly 
served, People who come into the 
ountry to board at a farmhouse do 
ot expect style and fancy dishes, or 6 
vclock dinners. T have always found 
best to ring a rising bell at 7 o'clock, 
ig breakfast at 7.30, dinner at 1 and 
supper at 6. These seem to be the 
hours best suited to everyone. Fruit 
and berries use freely in their season 
time when most convenient to do 
st They are always acceptable. 
For breakfast I always serve some 
of cereal with cream and sugar. 
There are so many kinds of cereals 
th one can have a change often. 
Many of them make nice desserts for 
dinner. For the rest of the breakfast, 
hot rolls or muftins or toast, with eggs 
or chopped meat, or potatoes warmed 
over, and the never-to-be-forgotten cup 
of coffer Breakfast is an easy meal 
to get. For dinner, for the fir course 
hi some kind of soup, then a roast 
of beef, lamb, veal or chicken, baked 
Or boiled fish or a stew of veal or beef. 
The is variety enough for one week. 
Ser potatoes and two or three kinds 
of retables, with dessert of pie and 
pudding. Oceasionally they like a good 
old-fashioned boiled dinner, of corned 
Heel and cabbage. I always have roast 
au or chicken Sunday and ice cream 
ld ike, 
For supper I have varm _ biseuit, 
ast or new bread, and berries, some 
Kind of cold meat or salad (Saturday 
Night IT always had baked beans and 
‘rOWn bread), tea or cocoa, cake and 
om Ss. Guests have right to expect 
to have plenty of fresh milk and but- 
ter at a farmer's table. Sunday morn- 
g arm up the beans, and have fish 





THINGS TO 


cukes and hot doughnuts. 
it said to me, “I don't 
know what to cook.” I never see the 
time that I don’t know what to cook, 
there are so many things to get and so 
many Ways to serve all kinds of food. 





I often have 
see how you 


Now about the work. It is hard and 
tiresome in the warm weather, but 
it is not the year around, only for 
six weeks or two months at most. I 
rather have single people and school 
teachers than families with children to 
board. I can accommodate from ten 
to 15. We have eight or nine in our 
family. We have a dairy of ten to 
15 cows. I keep two girls to help me. 
If we are very much rushed, I hire a 
woman one day to wash and iron. We 
rise at 5 o'clock and usually get time 
to rest from 3 to 5 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon. We get the work done after 
supper by 7.30 or 8 o’clock. I do not 
feel that I um aé slave. I think that 
one forms a great many nice acquaint- 
ances by taking boarders Most any- 
one with a small family can accommo- 
date a few boarders without much ex- 
tra expense. 

fe sure to have a good garden, as 
fresh vegetables are something guests 
are very fond of. I do not do the 
boarders’ washing and ironing, only for 
the rooms. 

- 
Enemies of the Rose—From the first 


unfolding of the tender green leaves 
the rose must fight against fearful odds. 
First and most dreaded, the fungoid 
disease, black spot, must be reckoned 
With. Bordeaux mixture must be used, 
spraying the plants before the leaves 
start in the spring and repeating the 


week during 
remove and 


operation once or twice a 
the growing Also 
destroy all diseased leaves. In extreme 
strip all the foliage from the 
bushes and burn it, and wash the stems 
of the plant with bordeaux mixture. 
After the black spot, slugs, leaf rollers, 
etc, may be expected. For these, shower 


season 


cases 


with whale oil soap solution, seeing 
that it reaches all parts of the plant, 
and wash off with clear water as soon 
as it becomes apparent that the so- 


lution has done its work; or the plants 


may be dusted with white hellebore 
when the foliage is wet. When the 
buds begin to unfold, comes the striped 
cucumber beetle, which eats its way 
through the buds and flowers. For this 
I have found the paris green solution 
most successful. It may be used at 
night and if in the morning the buds 
are dead, the plants should be show- 


ered with clear water.—[Ida D. Bennett, 


Branch County, Mich. 





To Name a Farm—To name a coun- 
that name 
place. An- 
Tennessee 
there he 
of hu- 
is sig- 
parts 
“hurst” is 


residence embody in 
characteristic of the 
Jackson called his 
home ‘“‘The Hermitage,” as 
felt he was out of the turmoil 
min selfishness. ‘“‘Gray Gables” 
nificant of the color of certain 
the cottage. The word 
a Saxon word, and means a grove 
uny small woody retreat. Knowing 
that, you can see the meaning*of “Elm- 
hurst,” “‘Hazelhurst,’”’ *‘Pinehurst,’’ etc. 
“Birchhurst” would not be euphonious, 
but if a fine grove of birch trees grew 


try 
some 
drew 


of 
or 


near, or if birch trees characterize the 
house lot, “The Birches’ would not be 
2 bad name. One man in Fitchburg 
built his new house near some great 
elm trees, so his house is called ‘‘The 
Elms.’ One house in Leominster is 
called “The Clematis,”’ because of the 
fondness of the lady of the house for 
a clematis vine in front of her door. 


some history about 
You can 
v.—[Uncle 


See if there be not 
the place to suggest a name. 
get a good name _ that w: 
Abe. 


The Auratum Lily or the Golden- 
banded lily of Japan, as it is popularly 
known, is one of the grandest and 
most popular of all lilies for the open 


border or the garden. When properly 
planted and cared for, no lily grows 
more vigorously or is longer lived. 
Shallow planting, alternate freezing 
and thawing, water standing around 
its roots, and great heat in summer 
are its arch enemies. To someone or 
all of these, is attributable the major- 
ity of failures with it. Select for it a 
partially shaded situation where the 
drainage is perfect, set the bulb 8 to 
12 inches deepe At the approach of 
winter cover with a heavy mulching 
extending over a considerable space 
on all sides; in summer cower the 
ground withe grass clippings or other 
mulch, and this lily will give no cause 
for commMaint. If the planting is done 


THINK ABOUT 


| 
| 


before the bulb has started to 
Its enormous flowers are not 
recommended for 
other decorations. Their fragrance 
too overpowering indoors, and soon 
after cutting they assume a somewhat 
wilted appearance; but in the garden 
the flowers last a long time without 
fading and their fragrance in the open 
tit grateful.—[Nancy Lee, Nassau 
County, N Y. 


sprout. 
to be 


is 





Trees and People—Anyone who has 





seen a huge thorny locust tree can 
realize how difficult they are to ap- 
proach. There may be some beauty in 
the strong growth and long, sharp, 
glassy thorns, as the tree stands so 
boldly declaring, ‘“‘Touch me not for 
fear of stings,’’ but so we have it and 
seek a more lovely tree—lovely in that 
we can love it. So it is ‘with people. 
Many have no smile, no cheery word, 
no sympathetic affection for their 
brother pilgrims. On the other hand 


we are cheered and encouraged by lov- 
ing soul warming words and 
deep sympathetic affection from others. 


smiles, 


As we journey on let us belong to the 
latter class and in being a help to 
others, help ourselves.—[Oklahoma 
Senorita. « 





The Same in Country or City—I beg 


leave to differ with Nemo about city 
and country girls. From my observa- 
tion, there isn’t very much difference 
between them. You find ignorant and 
rude girls in both places, while on the 
other hand you find educated and re- 
fined girls in both places also. I don't 
want you to think that all of the coun- 
try girls are modest little violets, nor 


the country boys models of virtue and 
morality. I think you will find it the 
case, when there is a fellow around big 
enough a to be fooled, whether in 
the country, village, town or city, there 


’ 1 
1001 


is always girl to do her part of the 
work. I know, for I speak from obser- 


vation and experience.—[Jilted. 





Little Chick: Aunt Goosy, what 
an unbecoming bonnet yout have on. 

Aunt Goosy: No matter, my dear. 
It’s the latest and imported. 

Son of the House: Wont you sing 
something, Miss Muriel? 

Miss M.: Oh, I daren’t after such 
good music ‘as we have been listening 
to. 

Son of the House: But I’d rather 
listen to your singing than to any 


music! 

The Parson: I intend to pray that you 
may forgive Casey for having thrown 
that brick at you. 

The Patient: Mebbe yer riv’rence ‘ud 
be saving toime if ye’d just wait till Oi 
git well an’ then pray for Casey. 


amount of good 





Painkil\er sm one 


The world-known household remedy for cute, burns. 











RELIABLE MEN 


bruises—cramps, diarrhoea and all bowel complaints 
in every locality 
throughout the United 


A N r E D States to introduce our 


goods, tacking up show cards on trees, fences, along roads, and 
all conspicuous places, also distributing small advertising mat 
ter. Commission or salary $60.00 per month and expenses notte 
exceed $2.50 per day. Steady employment togood honest, ree 
Hable men. Noexperienceneedful. Write for full particulars. 


in spring it should. be attended to early, EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., London, Ontario, Canada, 





cutting for table or | 


is | 


| Old and young enjoy it immensely. 
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| dress with the understanding and agreement that you 
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Send to-day for our beautifully illustrated cata- 
log, showing latest styles in Ladies’ White Under 
Muslin. 

We sell direct to the wearer — 
fresh, clean, new goods, and 
save you from 25% to 50%. 


Why pay fancy profits to your retailer when you 

can get just what you want at first cost price? 

We do an enormous business this way, and can 
' give you an immense assortment to select from. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Upon receipt of 25c., we 
will mail you a soc. lace trimmed Corset Cover, to 
show you how beautiful Priscilla Under Muslin is, 


THE 
PRISCILLA UNDERMUSLIN CO. 
Ninth Street, Springtield, Mass. 








‘Greatest HouseHoip 
Necessity FREE! 


THE ‘1900” BALL-BEARING 
FAMILY WASHER SENT FREE 


without deposit or advance payment of 
any kind, freight paid both ways, on 
30 days’ trial. Unquestionably greatest 
family labor saver ever invented. Saves 
time, expense, and wear and tear. Will 
do the family washing without boiling 
clothes, hand-serubbing or back-break - 
ing. Revolves on bicycle ball-bearings 
and ie therefore easiest running washer ever made. Wil! do 
two hours’ washingin 10 minutes. Washes blankets as well 
as laces, absolutely clean, and without the slightest injury. 


Kansas City, Mo., 
May l4th, 1%. 

“J hare giren your washer a fair 
trial. It is the best washer | exer sai. 
dt has washed our heavy blankets with 
ease. 1 washed them last spring and 
rubbed more than an hour, and yet 
they had to go through again, but the 
1900" Washer cleanea them thor- 
oughly clean. e do our washing 
very quick and have no fired und 
worn-out feeling as of old.” 
MRS, J. L. BANNER, 4302 Troost Ave. 
It costs nothing to try. Sent absolutely free,-freight paid 
| both ways, fora trial of 30 days. No money required in 
advance. 

Write at once for book and particulars to 


THE 1900 WASHER CoO., 
101 M State Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 













Hay Fever and Asthma 


Cured to stay cured. Never return. Causes expelled. Entire 
health restored. Absolutely different from all smokes, sprays 
FREE and **Reliefs."’ Over 52,000 patients. Influential ref- 

erences everywhere. BOOK J FREE with reporte 
of many interesting cases. Address Dr, Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOR GOOD SPORT BUY AN AUTO-TOP. 
Little beauty; wonderful spinner, very durable. 
Sent, postpaid. 








for l5 cents, Address 
AUTO-TUP CO., 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
48-page book free, 
highest references 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 





Sy EIGHT 
Mea ENT: 


4 B HE GENTS’ HIGH GRAD! 
NEW 03 MODEL BURDIC! 
BICYCLE. 


‘Anve 





Shipped to 
can give it ten days’ free trial, put ittoevery test, and if 
— do not find ithandsomer, stronger, easier riding, bet- 

pr equipped, better tires, hubs, hangers, bearings, and 
inevery way higher grade than any bicycle youcan 
buy from any other house in Chicago, at home or 
elsewhere for less than @20.00, you can return the bicycle 


to us at our expense, and you will not be out one cent. 

FOR OUR FREE SPECIAL BICYCLE 

CATALO UE ens the most complete one of 

startling, for everything in bicycle sundries and p- 

piles, for the most rt liberal offer ever 
eard of, cut this advertisement out and mail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.; "i: 
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How to Pack a Trunk. 


ALICE JEFFERIS. 

There is a science about packing a 
trunk. Before beginning the actual 
packing, it is a good plan to collect in 
one room, and in plain vew, every- 
thing that is to be taken. You will 
then see exactly what you have to find 
accommodation for, and nothing will 
be forgotten. 

Something soft and flat should pave 
the trunk—a warm petticoat, which 
you may or may not require, is suitable 
for this. On this anything flat and 
heavy should be laid, remembering 
that only necessaries should be taken 
if weight is a consideration. The writ- 
ing case also occupies this layer, and 
any small spaces can be filled up with 
rolled stockings and other small ob- 
jects. The boots and shoes, each in a 
holland bag, may come next, and form 
a layer of their own, which can be 
shared with the brush and comb and 
sponge bag. 

The important thing about packing a 
skirt is folding it. It must be folded 
lengthwise twice, so that the width of 
the skirt will be divided by three; then 
it is doubled over from the top until it 
is made short enough to fit the tray. 
It is very important, first of all, to see 
that the lining is straightened out so 
that it will receive the same folds as 
the goods proper. There is only one 
way to keep a bodice from crushing, 
even when it is the only one in the 
tray. This is to stuff the bosom and 
sleeves full of tissue paper until it 
has something like the fullness it has 
when being worn. Neither the sleeves 
nor the bodice itself should be folded 
in any way. tefore being put into a 
tray each dress is wrapped in a mus- 

oth, and if one has enough trunks 
so as to afford a separate tray for each 
dress, the dress should be pinned to 
the mustin cloth, and the cloth in turn 
to the cloth straps that buckle across 
the tray. This is to keep the dress 
from tumbling back and forth from one 
end of the tray to the other when the 
trunk is being handled. 

In most all trunks there is a square 
compartment for hats. If the hats are 
trimmed with upstanding feathers it is 
better to take them out and let them 
travel flat. Veils can be rolled and col- 
lars packed inside the hat crowns, 
Gloves are laid flat. 

One of the most difficult things in 
trunk packing is the safe disposal of 
toilet waters, soaps, scents, shoe dress- 
ing and ink. The breaking of bottles 
and the subsequent damage to cloth- 
ing is always to be dreaded, and the 
skillful trunk packer will take no 
chances of such an accident. Many 
trunks are provided nowadays with a 
tray made especially for bottles, which 
has assorted sizes of compartments 
holding one bottle each. But with suf- 
ficient care this tray is not an essen- 
tial. Each bottle, tightly corked, i: 
wrapped in a newspaper. Use two or 
three newspaper sheets well crumpled 
up to put around each one, so as to 
leave plenty of space between. The 
bottles are then put into the trunk 
among the soiled clothing, plain hosiery 
and other articles that will not be dam- 
uged in case of accident. No two bot- 
tles must be allowed to touch, and none 
touch the outer walls of the trunk. Shoe 
dressing should be wrapped in an ad- 
ditional piece of rubber or leather cloth. 
The best way to pack ink is not to pack 
it at all, but rely on getting it locally. 

Over all the things in the tray a 
soft towel should be spread. Do not 
attempt to squeeze your things into a 
trunk too small for them; but, on the 
other hand, the trunk should not be too 
roomy, or the contents will shake about 
and run great risk of damage. 


=> 


We Have Known that crusts of dry 
bread placed in a kettle of boiling 
onions will neutralize the odor, but it 
is not generally known that a crust of 
dry bread put in the water in which 
spinach, beet tops, dandelions, etc, are 
boiling will not only take away the 
smell of their cooking, but by absorb- 
ing their rank flavor will give an added 
delicacy to the vegetable when served. 
[Myrtle Minkler. 


Try Dyeing Old Clothes biack, by 
using half a pound of logwood dissolved 
in cold water first, then put into boiler 
with 4 gals of water. Have material 
perfectly clean and boil from five to ten 
minutes. Then rinse until the water is 


clear.—[Hopeful. 





DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Our Pattern Offer. 
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$996—Boy’s dress, 1, 2 and 4 years. 





8997—Ladies’ fancy shirt waist, €, 





8980—Girl's Kussian aress, 4, 6. ® 10 
and 12 years, 





8972—Girl's dress, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, 
Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 





The Perplexity Crumb Tray. 





Will someone tell how to make cream 
rolls and how to fill them?—[D. B. 

Many thanks for help on “home trav- 
el’ club. Please to give places of in- 
terest around Washington and New 
York, which we can study up at home. 
(Polly. 

I would like very much to get a good 
recipe for canning June peas so that 
they will keep for the winter. I want 
one that has been tried.—[Mrs Chris- 
tiansen, Nebraska. 

Will someone please send directions 
for making a shoe-string sofa pillow? 
I can tie the knots, but do not know 
the number of strings to use. Also, is 
one string long enough, without piec- 
ing, to make the length of the pillow? 
[B. M., Massachusetts. 

Artificial honey is a thing for which 
I have been trying to find a recipe. Can 
anyone help me out?—[Ellen Winscott. 

I would like directions for infant’s 
crocheted bootees or socks, something 
simple. I would like directions also for 
socks made from crochet silk. Will 
someone please tell how the star stitch 
in crochet is made?—[Winnie A. Kemp, 
Massachusetts. 

Can anyone tell me how to make 
sliced apple pies that will not stew out 
in baking?—[Mrs W. M. Brigham, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Six plants being all one can accom- 
modate, what varieties would you rec- 
ommend an amateur to keep through 
the winter?—[Mrs W. B. M. 

Can you please tell me what will re- 
move stains from kitchen floor and 
clothing made by the droppings from a 
jointed stove pipe and burning green 
wood entirely. I think it is called creo- 
sote, at least they look like tar stains.— 
[Marion Eyre, Connecticut. 

PES EA 


Pin Money for Little Folks—My 
children make some pin money every 
spring by raising cabbage and turnip 
plants, which they grow where the ap- 
ple tree brush has been burned. Qne 
thousand plants will grow on a plot 8 
feet square and they will sell readily at 
25 cents per 100.—[Mrs M. A. Free- 
man, New York. 


“100,000” MORE CUSTOMERS 


Mc to be quickly added to our 
¥ list of patrons. 

If you will send us the names 
of TEN of your friends and 
only ONE DOLLAR, we 
willsend you a skirt or 
waistexactlyaspictured 
A DOLLAR NEVER 
»BOUGHT SO MUCH. 
Catalogue mailed free. 
REMEMBER,we shall 
only sell 10,000 gare 
ments at this price. 


No. 215. Superb White 
wn Waist; trimmed 
heavy antique lace and 
tucks as_ illustrated; 
regular sizes only, 
oondertel value.. $1 
No.327. RussianPolka. 
dot Duck Skirt; 
very stvlish. Black 
or Navy; three 
clusters of fagot. 
ting and soutache 
braid as 
pMotured....< 


THE METROPOLITAN FINE APPAREL CO, 


DEPT. D, Flat-Iron Bldg., New York. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


RS. Rider Agents Wantea 
in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 
703 Models high grace $9 to $15 
1901 & '02 Models, best makes $7 to $0 
500 2ND-HAND W 

all makes and models good as new 83 toss 


Great Factury Clea 7 Sale. We ship 
yaland 10 day’s trial 
t in adrance 
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My 
won approv 
mawithout a cent in ? 

EARN A BICYCLE taking orders 
for us. Write at once for bargain list and 
our wonderful special offer to agents, 

ires, equipment. sundries, half price. 
AUTOMOBILES 22"22i08 in 

- new and sec- 
ond-hand Autos and Motor Cycles. All makes 
and styles. If interested write for Automobile Catalog 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY. °iiic450.00 


ALABASTINE Sc 


artista in helping you work out com; r plans; 1 
glue kalsomine or poisonous wall pap« Address 
| Alabastine Co.,Grand Kapids,Mich., & 105 Water St.,N.Y. City 














See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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light them 


“Just one | 
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Whether you’ve one or half a 


dozen jets to 


light you can 


light them all with one match, 
if you use the long-burning 
Search Light Match. 


Extra Long Sticks. 


Burn a Full Half-minute. 


Made by 
THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
Sold by All Good Crocers. 
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Some Amusing Superstitions. 


ELEANOR MARCHANT, 

Never read the irriage service ene- 
elv over before the wedding 

\ bride should ust » pins in her 
edding clothes. 
‘lo change the name and not the let- 

is change for worse and not for 
tter. 
it is said, “blessed is the bride on 
om the sun shines.’ 

bride should wear nothing green; 
t color is emblematie of evil. 
More unhappy marriages have oc- 
rred in May than any other month. 
The old verse runs, tl bride should 
iT, 


Something « 


Id and something new, 
something l 


i something 


porro ed ane 


= - 
Bridal Showers. 
ELLYE HOWEI GLOVER, 
bride of to-day is a very lucky 
idual, for besides he wedding 
sents, she has all sorts of delightful 
tins given by het ntimate friends 
ich are des s handkerchief, 
te, linen, book and tlhower showers, 
the very latest an apron shower, 
ich guest is vited to bring an 
re for the } for granted 
t adjective pplic it seems to 
a bride’s prerogative to be termed 
r) bride to be. The affair is usually 
himble party, the work being the 
ons which are made or furnished 
presented just before the refresh- 
ts are served. 
book shower must b irranged 
someone who ascertain just 
t volumes the ! ipient does not 
o thet \ I no duplicates. 
of the do r with an appro- 
s ment n t be inscribed in 
book This lection will no 
bt be the most prized of all the 
its of th ib to be founded 
the new home. 
handkerchief and linen shower 
both very pretty. Each article can 
hrow1 t tl ride until she is 
lv covered with the vhite offer- 
plate shower will add a valuable 
ection to the lainty china so 
ly prized by all housekeepers and 
ower shower i the very prettiest 
1] 
1 large ball amade of wire, then 
r with moss and stick full of the 
= favorite blossom Carnations 
a most perfect sphet The ball 
t be made in halves and filled with 
petals, suspended by ribbons 
hook in the ceiling or from an 
hway. 
ch guest must bring an offering 
lowers and just as farewells are 
snid the hostess touches a wire 
h will release the halves of the 
ind cover the bride with rose 
signifving the wish that her 
iv through life may be strewn 
_ . 
Madge and Will's Secrets. 
\URA VW MORE. 
g Rrown wv roing to be mar- 
She felt as though every girl in 
must envy het Will was such 
Ow He wasn't perfect, she 
He had ever so many little ways 
oy a won ust as any man 
he loved her, and she loved him. 
re both absolutely sure of that. 
» Madge realized that some of 
own characteristics might trouble 
sometimes. She told him so. He 
t «unticipate any difficulty of tha 
hut then, it wouldn't be likely 
he should. They did agree, how- 
that it would be a good plan to 
+> interested in things together 
there wouldn’t be time to have 
thers’ shortcomings prove annoy- 
lige had no list of qualifications 
ry to the man she should marry. 
had not followed any rule for 
sing a mate. But she did have the 
idea that next to the loving part 
the companionship | side. She 
t think her domain was confined 
inside of the house, and Will’s 
outside. And Will didn’t, either. 
id a good eye for color, and could 
ciate the texture of cloths. Then 
knew a lot about good proportions, 
of course he could help Madge with 


* furnishing, and she could suggest 


so many nice little ideas for their 





MOTHERS 


to allow for each day's work, so _ it 
yard, which Will thought were just 
right. 

Then Madge had another little feel- 
ing, which her girl friends might have 
thought ‘“‘peculiar’ if she had _= said 
much about it. Bat she only whispered 
to Will about their ‘‘dignity corner.’’ 
It was to he sort of a little retreat 
where either could go and be alone. 
It was the little corner in their hearts 
which held sort of a reserve supply 
of love. A peek into it they were sure 


would keep them from growing even a 


tiny bit ‘‘familiar,’’ and keep fresh the 
joy of being together. 
- - 
Marie’s Handkerchief Room. 
T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS. 
It all came about as the result of 


a linen shower Marie had recently. And 


that was a nenalty for getting married, 
her friends explained, Anyhow, she 
had a number of beautiful pieces given 
to her, all made from handkerchiefs. 
The most laborate one was a b 
spread. me s composed of 36 hem- 
stitched linen indkerchiefs, These 
were connected with a half-inch width 
of beading. Each one of Marie’s young 
friends designed and worked one, bring- 


ing in her own monogram in some 
pretty way 


In Marie’s new home a spare bed- 
roo Was de ted to the display of 
th handkerchief gifts, for a time. 
The spread covered a white enameled 
iron bedstead The fine sheer linen 
and embroider 1! done in white, 
showed exquisitely in relief against the 
rich yellow of the lining. The bolster 
had a similar covering made of three 
rows of the handkerchiefs for the 
VV th 

A bureau irf was made from sev- 
eral handsomely scalloped handker- 
chiefs In th style, the edges all 
lapped a trifle, nd the stitches that 
joined them together, being sunk in 
the embroidery. did not shaw. 

TI cozy corner displayed another 
use for the linen handkerchief. ‘our 
of them with hemstitched edges were 


connected with an inch-wide insertion 
through which ribbon was run and fin- 
ished off on each side in a pretty bow. 
Inder this a safety pin fastened the 
cover to the cushion 

, _— ‘ 

From the Stay-at-Home. 

MARY TAYLOR ROSS. 

Her special friend gvas going on a 
long sea voyage, and she wanted to 
give her a token that would mean 
something every single day. It finally 
took the form of two large balls of 
yarn—the kind used in knitting fluffy 


shoulder wraps. Two colors were used, 
a thread of each being wound together 


in each ball, and knitted double, or a 
ball of any delicate tints could be 
knitted into a rainbow scarf. Colors 


suited to the age and complexion of the 
wearer were considered, of course, 
Printed or typewritten decorations for 


miuking the wrap were pasted on a 
piece of cardboard so they could not 
blow away while on deck. They were 
headed with the caution, “Knit each 
day until you come to a kink in the 
yarn.” Wooden needles of the large 
size were provided, in fact, two pairs, 
since they are so apt to get broken on 
board, where they cannot be replaced. 
The balls were wound loosely, so the 
yarn would lose none of its fluffiness. 
But that was not all. Inside of these 
innocent looking bHulls all sorts of little 
gifts were hidden. They were rolled up 
with the varn with the idea of each 
coming out at the most acceptable mo- 
ment; and it Was only when the first 
gift was unrolled that the knitter dis- 
covered the real charm of it all. 
These Were some oft the articles: A 


little 


needle book, a silver glove mender 
with strands of colored thread, a rolled 
cause for different sizes of safety pins, 
a tiny pearl handled penknife, a pin 
ball with all kinds of pins, completely 
studding its surface Then, to make 
the work still more interesting, a few 
of the newest jokes and some bright 
savings of children were rolled into the 
balis, between gifts. These were write 
ten very plainly on slips of paper 
There are ever SO many unique gifts 
that could have been used, such as a 
small coin, Wrapped in tissue paper, a 
box of invisible hair pins, a packet of 
mhewing gum, said to be a sovereign 
remedy for seasickness, a tiny burnt 
leather stamp book filled with foreign 


stamps. This would prove useful many 


times during a trip abroad. 
It took someone who had made one 
of these wraps to tell how much yarn 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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You have noticed the disagreeable odor 
of clothes just from the wash. That’s 
the soap. Cheap soaps do not rinse out. 
Their objectionable ingredients adhere 
to the fabric. Ivory Soap rinses readily, 
and because of its purity leaves the 
clothes sweet and absolutely odorless. 


IT FLOATS. 












































would be finished at the end of the voy- | 
age. One could get an idea about it by 
inquiring at however, 

The knitting proved most fascinating 


the stores, 


while on deck, and besides, there was 
the nice wrap which grew from it. 
Every pleasant day an expectant group 





gathered about one particular deck 
chair waiting until the daily “stint” 
had been knitted, the jokes and witti- 
cisms found and laughed over, and the 
gift for the day unrolled. 

ee eee 


A Bride’s Book 


square, thick 


This book is large, 
and of course blank. It 


is covered in white or gold and deli- 
cately decorated—painted,: embroidered 
or tinted—with designs of turtle doves, 
Bride roses, true lovers’ knots and so 
on. This dainty book is intended to 
serve as sort of a diary of the wed- 
ding, with places for bits of the wed- 


ding gowns, photographs, pressed flow- 
ers and similar mementoes. It can eas- 
ily be made at home by clever fingers, 
and no prettier wedding gift could be 
imagined.—[ Lizzie Mowen. 


Salt, Pepper and Spices measured 
by the spoonful should be measured 
level, not rounding: and if you are to | 
use only a half-spoonful, fill the spoon 
and divide it lengthwise. The tip of | 
the spoon being shallower than the 


other part. by 
less 


[L. 


; dividing across the bow] 
is used than has been directed.— 


Mower. 
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mun Sleeper, Combine 
Finest designs $2.65 
Cash Buyers Union. 
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END NO 
MONEY 


, . 
30 Days Free Trial We prepay all freight 
a St d d W h direct 
and de- your 
liver this all ar as er at “ 
absolutely free of charge. You try it thirty day s, 
If you don’t tind it all and more than w e claim, 
ship it back: we will pay return charges. This is 
different from any washing machine ever made, 
Takes dirt out of wristbands, neckbands, collars, 
ete,, as thoroughly asit cleans blankets, sheets or 
pillow cases. Washday is a pleasure instead of @ 
drudge. Don’t delay but write at once and we 
will ship you a washer free by the next freight, 


Don’t Send Us A Gent, 


but drop a postalte WIARD MFG. CO. 
27 WEST AVENUE, EAST AVON, N. ¥. 
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are dependable. 
y verdict of an army of users says it. 
the world needs. Adaptability, 


Studebaker Harness, 


A 1 
Geaier,rs, 


> 


They never disappoint. Honest in materiz al, honest in make. The 
Studebaker ve 
light draft, long life, ch 
right stitchin 
terials, ri 
purpose comprehended. They have no su 
Catalogue direct on request. 


~—— =. STVDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
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That is «tA all you should = 






















quire in a wagon if you get an] 
honest one. But take heed. There} 
* are wagons and wagons, Con- 


sider its duties, and the long ser- 
yy vice you hope to get, and then buy 
where you know you are buying £ 


Pc Stupepaner & ( 


Vehicles 


mbrace all kinds that 
aracterize each style. 
g, the best of ma- 
right patterns, every 
Sold through local 


shic 






perior. 


C2227 CORYSS South Bend, Indiana. 
y BRANCHES:—Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 
-- 








WE HAVE NO AGENTS, 
delivery. 


Large Cataloque FRE E—Send for ét 
itora are always welcome atour Jactor 





30 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 


Weare the largest manufacturs of vehicles and har 
ness in the world selling to consumers ex¢lusively. 


but ship anywhere for examination, guaranteeing safe 


You are out nothing if not satisfied. 
make 195 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. 


Vis 
LKHART CARRIACE & HARNESS MFQ@, Co,, EL KMART, IND. 








We 











No, 726 Driving Wagon. AK As good as sells 
for $25 more. Extra %in. Kelly Rubber Tire $13. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack of All Trades 


-A GASOLIN®E ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood—Runs Separators 
Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter 





And Is adapted to many other jobs on the farm, 


Saves Labor—Earns Money 
Write for free descriptive catalogue “U.” 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 


NEW YORK. 

















etamontl Ns are OK 


We make them, and we know. We have 
never turned out of our shops one job that 
was notO. K'd. by an experienced inspec- 
tor as it came through ‘—~ department 
and received its final O. K. from the head 
inspector before it was ready to go out. 
We are the originators of the 


od Days’ Free Trial 


plan of selling bug- 
ies direct from a 
arge factory to the 
individual user, giv- 
ing him allmiddlemen 
profits. It has proven 
agroat successand the 
people appreciate it. 


Weare money savers to the people on Buggies 
Our New Buggy Book qeeres it and tells why. 
Send fora free copy today, and selectanew siyle 
Vehicle at our low price and on our free trial plan. 
KALAMAZOO CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
136 Ransome St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


























Vou can sell cheaper 
than Mail-Order 
Catalogue Houses 

& still make money 





Send for Free Catalogue and Agent’s Confidential Prices. 
For nine years our 4,600 Agents have been selling buggies at 
lower prices than Catalogue Mail-Order Houses, and still made 
xood commissions, No other manufacturer offers such advan- 


tages. ae sample order will convince e you 


“We Protect our agents and refer in quiries from their territory 
tothem. © r goods are well known. Capacity is 30,000 Vehicles 
annually, prising 185 styles. Your bank knows of our re 
Biabillty. Write today before others in your town take agency 


The BARNETT CARRIAGE CO., 925 Carr St., Cincinnati, 0, 





GET A GOOD 


TWIND MILL 


Don't buy a poor wind mill. ” Den't 
pay adouble price. Send direct te 
our factory for catalogue of the 


Freeman 
Steel Wind Mills 


and four post angle steel towers. A 
complete line of pumping and power 
mills of the highest grade at extreme 
ly low prices. We can save you 
money on a good article. 
S. Freeman @ Sons Mfg. Co., 
e ™ Hamilton St., Racine, Wis. % 
plete line of Feed and Ensilage Cutters, 











ADVERTISEMENTS 








Roller Bearing 
Level Tread 


HORSE POWER 


and Little Giant Thresher and Cleaner 


make the handiest and most economical threshing outfit known 
and Win apap itis 


HEEBRER’S 


gz, durable and effective 


sults Perfect. Will fit one man or a whole neighborhoo i equally well. Can be run 
ors for 1, 2 and 3 horses (equal to 2, 4.and 6 horsesi n lever power.) Foroutting dry fee b z g ng 
cream, eto. Strongest ang lizhtest running powers on the market. Mounted OF untnounted, ered. We also make Lever P ywers, Fes iand Ex 
lage Cutters, Wood Saws, Feed Grinders, etc. Send for FREE Catalogue. HEEBNER ry SONS, No, 15 Broad St,, Lansdale, Pa 


BINDER TWIN a7 c 





LOWER PRICES 





This seas ye 


san 








when you 1 buy ‘th hook 
prices than ail others ask, Do not 
Recs ay for our low cash prices & free 
Will 0 D Other houses demand a mo 7 in adv ance ee is why we allow min €, anu invite 
Ww Ship C. e inspection to every ball ee to your cre ieter mir 
Don’t buy this season until GUARANTEE TWINE. to be the hig t, Do not 
you have our lower prices our twine . i at hig j 
Remember we are notin THE TRUST and are the first and only in- ( Oma! 
Min neap M 





OcKS 
512 Nicollet Ay, 


COOPE in the United States selling direct to consumers 


OPER CORDAGE CO.,1, ‘Minneapolis. 








The Stock Raiser and Fruit Grower 


as well as those interested in truck, and those seeking a home, will find the most 
attractive opportunities in the Laad of Manatee; the climate of which approxi- 
mates perfection. The lands are low priced. They are the most fertile in the 
United States. Write for illustrated literature. 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY, 


The New York State Fair 
PRIZE LIST 


Is mow ready for distribution, and can be 
had by applying to 


8. C. SHAVER, Sec’y, Albany, N. Y. 


Young Man 

















| FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATB 

in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
| Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla 


“CALIFORNIA FREE 


Georgia, 











out for | wiewer 
yourself between East and sunny West. g the twice-a-n 
with one of out illustrated Magaz ine “Calitornia® ingCalif 
life aud opportunities. Send Calitornia™ ‘ 
Latest Well Augeles. Cal. get mngazine 6 mos. and parti 
Drilling Ma- 
chines, They are great money mal.ers! Think | 


it over and write for catalogue. 


“ELI” HAY BALERS. 


38 styles and sizes. 


LOOMIS MACHINE CoO.. Tiffin. Ohio. 
























HYDRAULIC 
ENGINE 


is without question the engine for the farm 
ot country residence. Pumps more water 
than any ram and does it without attention. 
Never stops. It pumps 30 
=<» ft. high for every festa fall. 
2 So!d on 30 Days’ Trial. 
Send for free catalogue. 
POWER SPEC'’ALTY CO., 


126 Liberty St., New York. 




























SEPARATORS AND PO 


for 1,2 and 3h el or even tread 
Sweep Powers ; Hand 








, 2 to 8 horse 












and Power byes ae Feed Mills; 
and Wood Rol H. P., mounted or stationary. 
THE MESSINGER MFG. co., Tatamy, Pa. 


Cash ror Your Farm 


We can sell your farn 
cash, ro matter where | 
will show you how of 











ated 








Send description and we 
li cities. Established 1593. 





A.A. ROTTNER & CO., 
700 Real Estate Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


home er business quickly for 


A« 
Corn » Shellers, Wood Saws, etc., at low prices, | 


FEIKIEIIKIIIIO IOI IIIA I IK ertteerrowews 
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The world's standard. : 
Work fastest, bales are tightest and shapeliest. 
cars to bestadvantace. Balers that endu sure safety and fa 
work. Steel and wood fran a haan aek sein pewete Ell catalog froe 


Collins Plow Co., 1113 Hampshire St., Culncy, !!!. 
DRILLING 


WELL mecrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either dee; 


PLOWING MADE EASY) 


| 
By the use of Wonder Plow Trucks; easily adjust- le 
| 





able to any beam plow, wood or steel. Kegulates 
depth and width of turrow,saves 4 drafton horses, 
enables a boy to plowin hardest soiland do a man’s 
, work. Plowmen need not hold plow handles. Great- 
est labor saver on the farm. 
Fastseller everywhere. Sold 
on guarantee of money back 
if you are not satistied. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Big money for workers. No 
charge for exclusive ter- 





















ritory. Write for shallow wells .n any kind of so rrock. M 

r (3) heels or o Ww engines ¢ oOree } 
WONDER PLOW co., Catalog lea eee . ‘and Pci A ageg ny yond. s 
124 Factory Street, St. Clair, Mich, and Prices Operate them easily, Send for catalog. 





WILLIA Ms BROs., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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JUST ISSUED 


THE NEW ONION CULTURE 


Rewritten, Greatly Enlarged — —— Up To Date 


| 





A new method of growing onions of largest size and yield, on 1 
land, than can be raised by the old plar Thousands of farmers a 
ee and many experiment stations have given it p1 11 tria 


which have proved a success. 


A Complete Guide in Growing Onions 





With the greatest profit, explaining the vhys and wherefores 
Clear and minute directions are given of how te plants are grown 
the cold frame; seedbed; planting; fire “hate 4; hotbeds heated bs 
steam; cheap greenhouse for market gardeners; greenhouse heated bj 
hot water; quantity of seed required; time of sowing; varieties; what 
soil to select; how to manure and prepare it; onions on muck soil; clean 
soil essential; how the plants are set in the ground; tillage as mols- 
ture preserver and weed killer; tools of tillage; when and how to har- 
vest the crop; danger in delay; signs of maturity; curing the crop; 
curing sheds; weight of crop; wintering onions; advantages and profits 


estimation of cost and returns. Prizetaker and Gibral- 
tar onions, when well grown by this method, cannot be diatinauiehed 
from imported onions, and there is no reason why American farmers 
should not raise all that our markets require. Liberally illustrated, 5x% 
inches. About 150 pages. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
: 52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


of the new way; 
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